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T have been a 
Meccano Fan 
since | got 
my first set 


AVING a choice of all construction toys, 
. & Jackie Coogan selected Meccano, the 
original and “The Daddy of them all.’’ When 
Jackie is not acting in the movies, you will 
find him playing with Meccano. More than 
once between pictures he has been found 


finishing a Meccano model which he has de- 
signed himself. 


You, too, can share in this Meccano fun. 
You can build towers, cranes, bridges, steam 
shovels and ‘endless other models—anything 
you can think of, but you must have the real 
Meccano. 


Made First—Made Better—Builds Most 


Meccano has more than 200 parts—a part for every 
purpose. That’s why it will build more models than any 
other toy. There are strong steel strips, with holes 
every half inch to make building easy; solid brass 
pulleys and gears; couplings for strips and rods, curved 
strips and many others. Other toys have copied some 
of these parts but only Meccano has them all. In fact 
there has never been a steel construction toy that did 
not adopt some Meccano parts—that’s how good 
Meccano is. But don’t be fooled, get the original 
Meccano every time. 


With every Meccano outfit. is included a big book 


full of pictures of models. There is nothing further to 
buy—the fun begins as soon as you open your set. 


- Yes, Jackie is enthusiastic about Meccano and you 
fellows will be, too. Ask Dad to give you Meccano and 


then—Oh Boy! 


MECCANO 


Engineering for Boys 





Meccano Price List 
No. 60 Outht.......... $1.00 No. 1X—with motor. . 00 
Se ee 200 NG: 2 Outi... cee: 6.00 
Dee: 0 COREE... 5 oe 3.00 No. 2X Outfit....... 8.50 
And others to $45.00 
For sale at most toy stores. Sent direct on receipt of 
price if your dealer cannot supply you. 











Meccano Company, Inc., Div. T-12, Elizabeth, N. J. 


In Canada— Meccano Ltd., 45 Colborne St., Toronto 
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These Books Free 
“The Magic Carpet’’—that 


carries you to the wonderland of 
Meccano joy and model-build- 
ing. Full of beautiful pictures. 


“The Jackie Coogan Book’’ 
——an interesting story of Jackie’s 
visit to the Meccano Headquar- 
ters and what he saw there. 





Here’s the Letter 
that Jackie 
sent us 


Steam Shovel 


A Meccano 
Tractor 











Some Exclusive Meccano Features 





Only in Meccano can you get these parts 


1) Heavy Perforated Steel Strips 


with smooth edges 
(2) Sturdy Angle Girders 
(3) Nuts and Bolts 


brassed to prevent rust 


4) Brass Wheels 
with solid brass hubs 


(S) Large Braced Girders 
6) Solid Brass Gears 


the teeth are cut, not stamped 
(7 Curved Strips 
¢ 8) Patented Cranks and Couplings 
















Start right! Other toy parts may ‘look like Meccano, 
but place them side by side and Judge for yourself. 











This splendid-value outfit 
contains a great assortment of 
parts and a powerful reversing 
motor. Builds hundreds. of 
models and the manual in- 
cluded pictures more than 150. 
Price No. 2X Outfit—$8.50. 





Send for Them Now 


Send us your name and ad- 
dress together with the names 
and addresses of three of your 
chums, and these two books will 
be sent to you absolutely free. Put 
No. 28 after your own name for 
reference. 
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By six o'clock on Christmas Eve 


the visitors began to pour in 


T was Christmas Eve at the Cienaga. 

It was proper Christmas Eve weather 

too, for a light snow lay on the ground, 

and the evening air was crisp and cold. 

A red sun had dropped behind the 

mountain, leaving flaming banners in the 

sky to greet the Christmas moon. It had 

risen now and was riding high in the clear 

east, touching with magic every canyon and 

hillside and white-powdered pinon. Every 

window in the log and adobe ranch house 

sent out its beam of light across the snow, 

and from the chimney rose a continuous 

blast of cherry sparks. Arriving guests saw 

its mounting glow as they rounded the hill 

and stretched numb fingers and toes as they 
thought of the cheerful blaze within. 

Guests had been coming up the road since 
four o’clock, in wagons or on horseback, a 
few driving in style in buggies. The wagons 
were of all descriptions, with their occu- 
pants sitting on chairs in the back or, if 
they were children,—and they mostly were, 
—on hay in the bottom. A line of wagons 
bordered the fence; more of them blocked 
the side yard; others were accommodated 
under a hay shed. And still they came. 

Mrs. Barnes, the wife of the owner of the 
Cienaga, had sent her invitations broadcast 
by simply telling the postmaster at Willow 
Creek that she wanted all the children and 
as many adults as might wish to come to be 
at her house by six o’clock on Christmas 
Eve. The avalanche of acceptances had 
amazed her; she was still more amazed 
when the visitors began to pour in upon her 
that night. 

“Paul, have you ever seen anything like 
it?” she gasped, as she and her husband met 
in the hall for a moment’s consultation. 

“Getting pretty thick, aren’t they?” he 
laughed. ‘‘Got enough to feed them all, 
mama, dear?” 

" my, yes! I didn’t know it, but it is the 
custom here, I find, for the guests to 
take their own refreshments when they go to 
a dance, and, as I said nothing about it, they 
all brought things to eat. With what I 
already had there’s enough in the kitchen 
to feed an army. It is only about the chil- 
dren’s presents I am a little worried. None 
of them have ever seen a Christmas tree or 
Santa Claus, and it would be terrible if any 
child were left out. I made a lot of extra 
dollies and things, but so many have come 


TREA 
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that didn’t send word—I was thinking, 
Paul,” she said abruptly, ‘‘that those things 
for little Ruth from grandma and Aunt 
Carrie; all except the wonderful doll—of 
course we couldn’t take that—” . 

“You mean use those for the visitors?” 

‘Well, it would seem a pity that any 
child should go without a present. ’Tisn’t 
as if little Ruth would know or miss them. 
You know I put them away to give her to- 
morrow for fear it might look tonight as if 
Santa Claus were partial to our child. She 
has a dolly on the tree, you know. And we 
can write and explain to mother and Carrie 
so they will understand, don’t you think so? 
Somebody just told me that those Hark- 
nesses from beyond Juniper Mountain are 
coming—and they have six children!” 

“Oh, take Ruth’s things by all means! 
She has enough toys now; and let’s not risk 
having some little heart broken on Christ- 
mas Eve.” 

“I thought you’d say so. I'll go up now 
and get them. Is Dick putting on his 
costume?” 

“Yes, he’s up in the north room—pack, 
bells and whiskers.” 

“Good! I’ll run and get these things and 
label them and add them to his pack.’ 


= hurried upstairs and left Mr. Barnes 
torejoin his guests. The “‘adobe room,” as 
it was always called, was a large living-room, 
made by removing the partitions from the 
original adobe ranch house and throwing 
four rooms into one. Through doors in its 
two sides and one end it opened on the south 
porch, the kitchen and a hall that joined it 
to the new pine-log addition that Mr. 
Barnes had just finished. At the east end of 
the room was a fireplace wide enough to 
take a four-foot backlog of pinon. 

As Mr. Barnes entered the room from the 
hall a group of new arrivals were taking off 
their wraps at the fire and spreading red 
hands to the blaze. They were the Hark- 
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ry 
Drew Sherrard 


nesses and the Bienvilles. Mrs. Johnny 
Bienville—her name, he recalled, was 
Idaho Montana, from the interesting fact 
that she was born on the boundary of those 
two states—was unwinding from herself a 
pink fascinator and giving the assembly a 
lively account of her ride. 

“And what does that there loco horse 
do,” she was saying, “‘but kick hisself clear 
out o’ the harness an’ light out, buckin’ and 
tearin’ around all over Wild Horse Mesy! 
And the young uns a-squawlin’, and me 
a-hangin’ on to old Bay an’ a-hollerin’, 
‘Ketch ’im, Johnny! Head ’im off, Johnny!’ 
Pore ee He wouldn’t never a-ketched 
‘im if Bill Harkness hadn’t a-come by and 
helped. As it was, him an’ Bill had quite a 
job to git ’im hitched up agin, so me and the 
young uns piled in with Mis’ Harkness and 
come along. We wasn’t goin’ to miss none 
of your party, Mr. Barnes!” 

“That’s fine, Mrs. Bienville. I’m sure it 
wouldn’t seem like a party to Willow Creek 
people if you weren’t here.” 

“Pleased with the compliment,” replied 
Mrs. Bienville, using the Willow Creek 
formula with the grace of long practice. 

“You hain’t met Mis’ Harkness yet, have 
you? Mr. Barnes, I take pleasure in inter- 
ducin’ Mis’ Bill Harkness. Mis’ Harkness, 
I make you acquainted with Mr. Paul 
Barnes.” 

“Pleased to make your acquaintance,” 
said Mrs. Harkness. She was a squat, blue- 
eyed woman with skin like russet leather; 
four of her teeth were gone in front. She 
might have been sixty, though she probably 
was not yet forty, judging by the eldest of 
the group of six staring children who stood 
round her. The cattle country was hard on 
women. 

“You are very good to come so far,” said 
Mr. Barnes. “‘You don’t get down to the 
settlement very often?” 

Mrs. Harkness proved to be a surprisingly 
rapid talker. ‘“‘No,’”’ she said, ‘“‘me and the 
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DRAWINGS BY 
R. L. LAMBDIN 


young uns don’t never go nowheres hardly. 
Bill, he don’t never seem to git around to 
hitchin’ up, or the horses has to be shod, or 
somethin’s broke, or it’s too fur to go. The 
last time we was down the mountain was 
Fourth o’ July a year ago. There was a 
picnic to Willer Crick, and we all come 
down. Bill, he didn’t figger we could come 
tonight, but I says, ‘We’re a-goin’, Bill 
Harkness, if we have to walk the whole 
eighteen mile. Them young uns ain’t never 
laid eyes on a Christmas tree, say nothin’ o’ 
Santy Claus; nor me neither!’ ” 

Mr. Barnes was very glad to have the 
entrance of the inconsiderate Bill and 
taney Bienville give him an excuse to tear 

imself away. Mrs. Barnes appeared, too, 
from the other direction and hastened to 
greet the newcomers. When she had been 
duly introduced to the Harknesses, Idaho 
Bienville drew her to one side. 


“CYAY, Mis’ Barnes,” she whispered, ‘we 
brung Traysure along. Was that all 
right?” 

“Treasure? Oh! Do you mean the little 
girl who is with you now? Yes, indeed! I 
counted on her, since Johnny told me she 
had come to live with you. Only, not know- 
ing her name, I had to mark her present, 
Mrs. Bienville’s niece!’ Of course we want 

“Well, there wasn’t nobody to leave her 
with, so I brung her,”’ said Idaho. “She ain’t 
exactly grown up, but she ain’t just like a 
young un neither.” 

“She is about sixteen?” 

“Yes, turned sixteen at September. Her 
maw was my oldest sister, an’ she died a 
spell back. They was livin’ down on the 
Verde. There’s two more girls, Clary Belle 
an’ Lucy. Lucy, she’s married, an’ Clary 
Belle is livin’ with her, so there wasn’t no 
place for Traysure but to come to us. 
Course Ann might a-took her,—Mis’ Ed 
Peterson, you know; she’s my sister,—but 
Ed wouldn’t hear to it. He’s a Swede and 
powerful stingy. Come to that, Ann ain’t 
none too givin’ herself. So Johnny, he says, 
‘We'll make out to take her some way, if I 
have to steal a yearlin’ or two from Ed 
Peterson to do it!’” 

“That was kind of him,” murmured Mrs. 


Barnes. 
“Well, I’ll never forgit the day she come. 
The mail carrier brung her out from Prescott, 
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and when I went to the door there she stood. 
‘I’m Traysure McMillan,’ she says. I give 
one look, and then I says, ‘My! If you ain't 
the God-forsakenest-lookin’ young un ever 
I seen!’ She jist says, ‘My clothes is in the 
buckboard. Shall I fetch ’em?’ I says, ‘Yes, 
fetch ’em in.’ An’ inside o’ fifteen minutes 
that girl was settin’ in the kitchen, peelin’ 
potatoes for supper. Work! I never seen a 
grown woman, let alone a young thing like 
that, with her ap’tite for work. She can do 
anything, but sewin’s what she likes best. 
I want you to see her.” 

“Yes, I want to,”’ said Mrs. Barnes and 
thought complacently of the dear little 
sewing apron with pockets that she knew 
was waiting on the tree, marked ‘Mrs. 
Bienville’s niece.” 

“Tray-zher!"’ shrilled Idaho, and a thin 
little figure separated itself from the crowd 
of children gathered round the fish-pond 
game and came toward them. 

“‘Ma’am?”’ said Treasure. 


RS. BARNES looked at her. She was tall 

and seemed the taller for her extreme 
thinness. Every inch of her scrawny little body 
seemed to be trying to shrink a little shorter, 
to be apologizing for its length and leanness. 
Her narrow shoulders stooped forward, and 
her arms crooked a little at the elbows to 
keep her bony wrists from dangling so far 
out of the let-down sleeves. With one hand 
she made vain efforts, as she walked, to pull 
her dress down a little farther at the waist- 
line, so its meagre length would cover a 
little more of her legs. Incredibly thin legs 
they were, clothed in gray-white stockings. 
Her dress, of faded tan woolen material, 
had been lengthened by the addition of a 
bias strip of red, green and yellow plaid 
round the bottom of the skirt. The strip 
had been pieced in several places, and the 
plaid did not match. Her triangular little 
face and straight, thin hair were much the 
same color as her dress. Her eyes were deep- 
set, greenish gray and wonderfully steady. 

“T am glad to know you, Treasure,”’ said 
kindly Mrs. Barnes, reaching out an arm 
and putting it round her stiff little waist. 
“Your aunt has been telling me so many 
nice things about you. She says you are a 
treasure indeed,” she added, paraphrasing 
rather freely. 

“Pleased with the compliment,” re- 
sponded Treasure politely. 

“You know Santa Claus is going to be 
here tonight,” continued her hostess, ‘‘and 
if you will help me light the candles on the 
tree and take down the curtain in front of it, 
we may expect him at any moment.” 

Treasure obeyed with neatness and dis- 
patch. The curtain at the kitchen end of 
the room was soon removed, and a fine 
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little pifion tree was revealed, sparkling with 
tinsel! and candlelight and gay with the 
strange and beautiful fruit that ripens only 
one holy night in the year. 


How they stared, those round-eyed chil- 
dren of the cattle country! How they 
danced and shrieked and pointed! And in the 
midst of the hubbub a trapdoor in the ceil- 
ing opened, and down the loft ladder came 
Dick Barnes in his immortal masquerade, 
with jingling of bells and stamping of 
snowy boots. 

And after it was all over and he had 
whisked back up the ladder with his empty 
pack, many a dolly had found a loving 
mother, and many a shiny knife had nestled 
snugly into a proud pocket. Marbles rolled 
deliriously about on the floor; horns tooted 
madly; and there was a gencral odor of 
peppermint candy and steaming coffee in 
the air. 

Mrs. Barnes, engaged in the great busi- 
ness of feeding the hungry, lost sight of 
Treasure till the supper was over and the 
emptied plates were beginning to pile up 
on the kitchen table. There were such a lot 
of little people to be supplied with ‘‘drum- 
sticks’’ and apples and cake, and such a 
number of big ones to be helped to hot 
coffee and cold turkey and pickled peaches 
and mince pie and nuts and raisins! 


UT when the supper was cleared away, 

and little Ruth had been taken to bed, 
happy and tired, and several other sleep- 
sodden little bundles had been disposed of 
in warm places, there was a great drawing 
back of chairs, and Lester Long and Johnny 
Bienville began to ‘“‘tune up.”” And when 
Reddy Long, the social leader of Willow 
Creek, had called out, ‘‘Take your pardners 
for a quadrille!’” Mrs. Barnes was recalled 
to another duty of the hostess and set about 
taking care of the wallflowers. 

Through the hall and bedrooms she 
looked for Treasure, and as she returned 
from a fruitless search she passed the stair- 
way closet, where it occurred to her a 
number of useful cushions were piled. So 
she stooped to drag them out and was not a 
little startled when she put her hand on a 
foot and thin ankle that were undoubtedly 
Treasure’s. It took but a moment to assure 
herself that it was Treasure, a very forlorn, 
huddled Treasure. 

“You poor little thing!’”’ she cried. “Come 
out of that dark closet and tell me what's 
the matter.” 

Treasure obeyed reluctantly, wiping her 
eyes on her sleeve. ‘“’Tain’t nothin’,” she 
declared. ‘I’m just a big bawl-baby. I 
didn’t go fer to let nobody know.” 

“Come up to the north room, dear,’ 





urged the tenderhearted lady. “Come with 
me, that’s a good girl.” 


EATED at the north-room fire, which 
Mrs. Barnes coaxed into a bright blaze, 
Treasure looked even more forlorn than be- 
fore. But she gave no cause for her sorrow. 
Had some one hurt her feelings? No, that was 
not it. Was she lonely and a little strange? 
No, she was used to being that way. 

“What did Santa Claus bring you?” 
Mrs. Barnes tried to introduce a cheerful 
topic. 

“A apurn.” 

“An apron! That’s nice!” 

“Yes, ma’am, it’s nice,’’ assented Treasure, 
but with unmistakable lack of warmth. 

“Would you rather have had some other 
present, dear?” 

Treasure lifted her face and looked at her. 
Mrs. Barnes saw that it was the face of a 
child, a child hungry for the things of child- 
hood. “I wanted a dawl!”’ said Treasure 
and once more began to cry violently. 

“A doll!’ cried the astonished lady. “I 
supposed you had outgrown them!” 

“T never had a dawl in my life! An’ I 
allus wanted one! I know I’m too old, but 
when I seen them dawls on the tree I—oh, 
I know I’m a big baby! I like that apurn 
all right. It’s—it’s—p-powerful p-purty!”’ 

Mrs. Barnes sat a little while patting her 
shoulder and saying, “There, there, dear,” 
in an absent sort of way. She was thinking 


-hard. She was thinking of the doll in the 


bureau drawer in that very room—the big 
doll that Sister Carrie had sent from St. 
Louis for little Ruth. ‘‘Why not?’ she asked 
herself. ‘‘Dear little Ruth will never know, 
and this poor lamb—”’ Through her mind 
went the words, ‘‘Whoso shall offend one 
of these little ones—”’ 

“Treasure,’’ she said softly, “listen to 
me. My dear, there was a doll for you, and 
because I thought you were too old to want 
it I didn’t put it on the tree. But if it isn’t 
too late, and if you want to have it now—”’ 

Treasure lifted red, unbelieving eyes. 
Then, ‘‘Honest?’’ she breathed. 


OING to the drawer, Mrs. Barnes re- 

turned with a box and laid it in Treas- 
ure’s lap. The child fumbled with the lid, 
lifted out the doll, and sat a full minute, 
speechless with wonder and joy. 

Then she burst out: “Its legs an’ arms is 
jointed! It kin shut its eyes! It’s got real 
eyewinkers! It don’t seem it’s true! Eye- 
winkers to a dawl!”’ 

“See, Treasure,” said Mrs. Barnes, “it 
has no clothes, but there is a bundle of lovely 
scraps in the box—and buttons and thread 
and ribbon and a little set of paper patterns. 
You can dress it, you know.” 


Down came Dick Barnes in his immortal masquerade 
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“T kin, use that there — !” exclaimed 
Treasure. “It’s got a thimble in the pocket, 
an’ wax an’ a tape measure an’ scissors an’ 
a tomater pincushion.’’ Her face sobered 
suddenly. ‘‘An’ you done this fer me!’’ she 
said. solemnly. 

“Santa Claus did it,’ answered Mrs. 
Barnes, laughing. “I just helped.” 

“But there ain’t no real Santa Claus,” 
objected Treasure. ‘“‘Aunt Idy said that was 
your Dick dressed up thataway.” 

“It was my Dick,’’ admitted Mrs. Barnes, 
“‘but Santa Claus is real just the same,’’ 

“Honest?” 

“Honest. People do the work, but Santa 
Claus puts them up to it. He is as real as 
children are, and he will live as long as 
children are loved. Whether we think of him 
as a jolly little old man or as a good thought 
in — hearts at Christmas time, he is 
real! 

“But where'd all them things come 
from?” persisted Treasure. 

“Some I made, and some my relations in 
St. Louis hel me to buy. But Santa 
Claus was at the bottom of it.” 

‘‘Well,”’ said Treasure, ‘I don’t keer if 
he’s a good thought, or if he’s a old man; 
he’s some kin to you anyhow.” 

Touched by this tribute, Mrs. Barnes 
hardly knew how to reply, but to her rescue 
came Willow Creek etiquette, and she 
answered gravely, ‘‘Pleased with the compli- 
ment, Treasure. And now, little girl,”’ she 
added, rising, ‘‘I’d have you know they are 
dancing down there. Don’t you want to 
put up your dolly and come downstairs? 
Dick was looking for you. He wanted to 
dance with you.’ 

It was she, not Dick, who had been looking 
for Treasure, and what Dick had really said, 
was, “Oh, well! I’ll dance with her once, if 
you say ‘so, but it’s got to be a square 
dance!”’ 

“However,” she reflected, “I’ve stretched 
the truth so far already that once more 
can’t hurt me much.” 

But Treasure shook her head. ‘‘I’m ’bliged 
to 'im,” she said, “‘but I’d sooner set here an’ 
hold my dawl and think up a name fer it. 
I don’t admire to dance much. Aunt Idy, 
she taken me to a dance over to Big Chino 
Thanksgivin’, but I never had no fun. My 
feet’s so big I allus tromp on somebody and 
get ’em mad.” 

She looked lovingly at the doll in her arms. 
“‘Eyewinkers to a dawl!’’ she murmured. 

Mrs. Barnes slipped out and went down 
the stairway. Reddy Long was gayly chant- 
ing to the music: ‘‘Al-a-manna left! Swing 
yore pardners and promenade home!’’ But 
above the noise of dancing feet and the 
music of the fiddles Mrs. Barnes thought 
she could hear the angels singing. 
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66 ILL you marry me?” Jacob 
Swan, the druggist, asked 
again. Something moistened 
his dull eyes. The queer, 
elderly, dried-up little man 

was evidently shaken by emo- 

tion. r 

Peggy could not ignore the | 
note of deep entreaty in his 
voice. Instantly she made up ' 
her mind not to hurt his feelings. 

“Mr. Swan,” she answered, 

“that is the very kindest thing 

anyone has ever said to me! I i 

know it comes from your gen- } 

erous heart. You pity me, and \ 
you want to help my father and 
mother—” 

He stared at her. “It’s not 
what you think—’’ he began. 

“T can’t accept you,” said 

Peggy gently. “‘It wouldn’t be 

fair. But I will never forget your 

kindness. No, never!’ And then i 

she went upstairs. 

Jacob Swan stood alone ‘in 
his dark little store. He did not 
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| THE GLORY OF PEGGY HARRISON 


By David Loraine and 
Arthur Floyd Henderson 


Il. PEGGY GOES TO NEW YORK 





realize that most girls of nine- 
teen would have refused his 
proposal contemptuously, per- 
haps with the scornful laughter 
that cuts deeper than anger or 
indifference. But he knew Peggy 
was lost to him. “I am a fool,” : 
he thought bitterly. ‘An old ' 
fogy like me has no business to 
set his heart on a girl like Peggy. 
She is all youth and beauty, ' 
and her whole life is ahead of 

' 


her.” 

But there was no hint of ; 
youth or brightness in Peggy’s f 
bearing as she entered the ' 
dingy, cluttered sitting-room 
upstairs. She crossed to a win- 
dow and looked out. The sun- 
set had darkened into night. A 
mournful wind had risen, stir- 
ring the stunted maple tree in 
front of the building. Peggy 
shivered. Had she done right, 
she wondered. Jacob Swan had 
some money tucked away; it 
offered her family security. But 
it was not merely security that 
she craved for them. She wanted 
comfort for them, and luxury— 
coolness in summer, glowing 
warmth in winter, deft-handed 
servants to wait upon them, 
automobiles, tempting food, 
eminent specialists for her 
father. All these pictures that 
ran in a confused and formless 
film through her mind were for 
her father and mother alone. 
She herself could do without 
luxuries—yes, and comforts 
also. 

Supper was now on the table. 
Mr. Harrison, gaunt and hol- 
low-eyed, looked up from his 
plate after asking the usual 
blessing on the food and added 
these words from the Psalms: ‘‘Verily God 
hath heard me; he hath attended to the voice 
of my prayer.” 

Peggy knew, with a catch at her heart, 
‘that her father was giving thanks for being 
still alive. He could not know how ill he 
was; Mrs. Harrison would never tell him 
the doctor’s verdict that he could never work 
again. The agonizing realization that he was 
slowly dying rested on mother and daughter 
o-_ enry Harrison was naturally of a 

roy ine nature; he would expect to get back 
to the office before very long. He would have 
to be watched, hour by hour, to see that he 
did not overstrain himself. He, to whom a 
fifteen-mile tramp over hill and dale had 
been only light Saturday afternoon exercise, 
would henceforth have to take little, trem- 
bling walks round the block on sunny morn- 
ings. He would be obliged to lie on the sofa, 
resting after such pathetic outings. And in ten 
months perhaps, or perhaps not for ten years, 
his weakened heart:would give out altogether. 

Peggy was crying silently. Her father 
should not, must not, endure these shabby 
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next morning, and, by sacrificing an old 
watch and a bracelet that had been her Aunt 
Caroline’s, she easily succeeded in raising 
thirty-five dollars—a large sum to Peg 
Harrison, who had stinted herself all her life. 
Her greatest difficulty was to 
explain to her mother why she 
had not sought the aid of Mr. 
Swan—to explain, that is, with- 
out disturbing her mother by 
| disclosing what had taken place 
between them on the previous 
afternoon. Mrs. Harrison con- 
cluded at last that it was pride 
alone that had caused her 
daughter to change her plan. 
Pride, she knew, explains many 
things. 

A week later, on a cloudy 
morning in March, Peggy 
Harrison left Millville on her 
great adventure. 

Every through train to New 
York carries young men and 
women who are set on wresting 
something from the great metrop- 
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Peggy came into the Grand Central T: erminal and was thrilled by its beauty 


surroundings for ten years. And her mother, 
whose sufferings would be so much worse 
than his, because she knew the truth about 
his condition, must not be chained here for- 
ever like a prisoner in a cell. 

What do people do to end unbearable con- 
ditions like these? How do rich people face 
and conquer them? Peggy had heard vaguely 
of places like Hamburg and Marienbad, in 
Europe, where those who can afford it go to 
take the ‘‘cure.”” She knew that great physi- 
cians are able to prolong, almost unbeliev- 
ably, the lives of many patients. What buys 
trips to Europe and the services of great 
specialists? Money—money in amounts that 
baffled her anxious imagination. 

Henry Harrison’s voice broke in upon her 
thoughts: ‘‘Your mother’s just been telling 
me that you want to go to New York. Have 
you spoken to Swan about it yet?” 

“‘No—not yet.” 

“I suppose he won’t favor it, any more 
than I do.” Henry Harrison was obviously 
worried and anxious, but he smiled at his 
daughter—a tender, whimsical smile. 


Mrs. Harrison observed the suspicious 
brightness in her daughter’s eyes. ‘‘Here, 
Peggy,’ she said, passing her a cup of tea, 
“drink this and just get New York off your 
mind for a while.” 

Peggy was glad enough to talk of other 
things. But when supper was over and she 


_ went downstairs to the store New York was 


still in her mind. Yes, she must go away 
now. But as for asking Mr. Swan to lend her 
money, that was unthinkable! 

He seemed to avoid her that evening; they 
spoke only when business made it absolutely 
necessary—and then but briefly. Peggy 
pitied him, but what could she do? 

The following morning she took her cour- 
age in hand and told him of her intention to 
go to New York. 

“‘H’m,”’ said Swan. ‘‘Sorry to lose ye, but 
mebbe I can break the Burns girl in.” 

‘About the rent—”’ Peggy began, but Mr. 
Swan waved his hand. 

“I don’t mind waiting a bit till ye git 
started.” 

Peggy sighed with relief. She went out 


olis—fame or fortune or pleas- 
ure or all three. You see these 
young people as you walk 
through the cars; you observe 
their faces, and your heart goes 
out in sympathy for them. As 
pitiless New York, with all its 
problems, its seething life, its 
opportunities and its pitfalls, 
draws nearer and nearer, each 
face takes on an expression 
either of strong resolve or of 
sudden timidity. 

And every train away from 
New York carries men and 
women, no longer young, who 
long ago threw themselves into 
the struggle, and who have 
failed. With youth and courage 
gone, beaten and baffled, they 
are flung back into the smaller, 
quieter and kindlier communi- 
ties just as pebbles are flung 
up on the beach by the waves 
of a storm at sea. 

What of the very few, among 
all these thousands, to whom 
New York is kind? What of 
those who do succeed, who 
grasp and hold their fortune, 
whose names become celebrated 
throughout the land? If there 
is any receipt for success in 
New York, it is this: face its 
perils and problems boldly and 
be more interested in what you 
can give than in what you can 
get. 

But when you fare forth to 
conquer New York, like Peggy 
and like so many others among 
the best youth of America, take 
courage in both hands, and take 
moral courage too; for the great 
city is quick to put a coward 
to flight and to surround a 
weakling with temptations that 
he cannot resist. 

Peggy looked out of the car window with 
lively interest as the train passed through 
New Haven and on through Bridgeport; 
both of them, she thought, were like Mill- 
ville on a much larger scale. Then there was 
a long stretch, when the fast express train 
ran through beautiful suburban villages, 
giving many a glimpse of costly homes, of 
steam yachts being made shipshape for the 
summer, of well-dressed men playing golf 
and driving in imported limousines. These of 
course were the rich people’s haunts: Green- 
wich, Larchmont, Sound Beach. But then 
the train ran more slowly, between miles and 
miles of grimy tenement houses. Peggy sud- 
denly saw the great city in its true propor- 
tion. For every person who enjoyed the 
luxuries of the fashionable suburban towns 
there were a thousand people cooped up in 
these crowded tenements, where torn sheets 
and ragged underwear flapped from an end- 
less succession of fire escapes. For every rich 
man playing golf there were a thousand poor 
men working in factories or selling cheap 
clothing and fruit from pushcarts, while 
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their wives and daughters toiled hopelessly 
in sweatshops. That is New York. 

But no city in the world has a statelier 
portal for its arriving visitors. Peggy came 
out of the train into the Grand Central 
Terminal—and was thrilled from her head to 
her heels by its beauty. The great hall of 
marble and gold was full of people. Life and 
activity were all round her. When the magic 
of the magnificent terminal ceased to thrill 
her she had a feeling of utter loneliness. 

A tired man at the information desk re- 
ferred her to a kind-faced woman who sat in 
a small booth marked ‘‘Travelers’ Aid So- 
ciety,’’ and this woman, who also looked 
tired, gave her the addresses of several in- 
expensive boarding-houses. 

Peggy was not at all the “‘little country 
mouse’’ so much exploited in plays and sto- 
ries. Her plain blue suit was obviously in- 
expensive, and it had been worn a long time, 
but its lines were good. And she was not 
afraid to ask questions or afraid to act. No, 
despite her youth and innocence of the 
world, she had real dignity and poise that 
came undoubtedly from her fundamental 
good sense. And she knew how to talk; her 
experience in the drug store had not been 
wasted. 

By midafternoon she secured a room on 
the top floor back of a house near Washing- 
ton Square—a fairly clean room, as such 
rooms go in New-York, but wholly lacking 
in sunlight and in comfort, Next day she set 
out to find work. 

She bought a copy of the World and stud- 
ied the “‘help-wanted”’ columns. There were 


THE CHANGELESS CHRISTMAS 


DRAWINGS BY 
WENDELL P. DODGE 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


HE first Christmas 
that we can re- 
member remains 
with us, whatever 
Time may do. 
While other mem- 
ories grow dim or 
blurred, this one 

= stands out as dis- 
tinct as yesterday, fair colored and 
deep carved against the background 
of the years. 

A kind of wonder lay over every- 
thing. The weather was marvelous 
no matter what it 
did. If Christmas 
Eve ended in a flare 
of cloudless sunset, 
we were overjoyed; 
if gray-white flakes 
filtered down from 
an ashen sky, we 
caught them on our 
palms and cried 
aloud with delight. 
When we trooped out to the woods 
to gather evergreens every small am- 
bitious. fir tiptoed with reaching 
arms, eager to be chosen for the 
Tree of Trees. Running cedar made 
an exquisite pattern on the frozen 
ground; the crow-foot vine looked 
for all the world like the three-toed 
track of a dark giant bird. There 
were jewels in unexpected places; 
diamond dust on pine branches, 
rubies strung among the holly leaves, 
little clusters of silver-blue turquoise 
on many a bush. At each turn of the 
woods trail we stumbled upon some 
new, astounding treasure. 

As we tramped back through the 
twilight, we saw the new moon drop- 
ping down the amber west, as frail as 
a little frosted feather. Above every 
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many opegrtunitios for girls to do this, girls 
to do that, and especially for girls with a 
knowledge of stenography. It seemed she 
should have no trouble getting a situation, 
even though she was not expert in any one 
thing. Yet when she went to some of the 
most promising places she found it quite a 
different story. 

“‘There were more than a hundred appli- 
cants for that job this morning,” she was 
told at the first place she went to, a down- 
town drygoods house. ‘Business is slow; 
more out of work than there’s jobs.” 

That evening Peggy wrote a short letter 
to her mother and went to bed early. The 
next morning, after a hasty breakfast at the 
dairy-lunch restaurant round the corner, she 
bought a newspaper and studied the chances. 
She felt that she was best qualified for selling 
something; with a pin she tore out half a 
dozen advertisements for salesgirls. This 
time she would be early enough. But, early 
though she was, there were others, and again 
she met with disappointment. 


A the rest of that day she walked the 
streets, looking for work. Allthe next day 
and the next she answered advertisements, 
some of them by letter, but most of them in 
person, visited business houses and employ- 
ment agencies until she felt that her quest 
was hopeless. Gone was the thrill of adven- 
ture that had buoyed her up at first; in its 
place had come a nameless sort of dread akin 
to terror that only those who have been 
similarly situated can fully understand. Her 
supply of money was running low; she had 


chimney the evening smoke stood up 
in a pearl-colored plume. The win- 
dows of home were sharp-cut squares 
of glory. 

There was something wonderful 
about all the lights: crimson and 
yellow flames weaving in the black 
fireplace turned the dusk to ruddy 
gold; the common old kerosene 
lamps glowed with beauty; the 
Christmas-tree candles tapered to 
little points of pure, clear radiance. 
There was a sort of shining, like 
haloes, in everyone’s hair. 

A queer fragrance 
filled the air, com- 
pounded of hot tal- 
low, scorched cedar, 
pungent orange peel 
and the splendid 
tang of paint on new 
wooden toys. Now 
and then the kitchen 
door opened and let 
through a whiff of 
burned sugar and browning crust 
that added the last touch to the 
heavenly aroma. 

The sounds! Hard-frozen twigs 
breaking with a Christmas crackle; 
pine knots sputtering; the cheerful 


jingle of pots and pans, clashing like- 


cymbals; eager talk everywhere, and 
quick, gay steps. A beautiful bustle 
of noise. When we went into the 
front yard and stood still, listening, 
everything was different; the whole 
out-of-doors was like an immense 
crystal filled with silence and space. 
Then, at an immeasurable distance, 
a faint sound seemed to shatter the 
crystal—so delicate, so fine, so far, 
that at first it was scarcely a sound at 
all. It swelled and grew into a silver 
tremble on the air, the thin, sweet, 


not enough left with which to buy a railway 
ticket to Millville, if she should want to re- 


‘turn home. There remained two more days 


in the week; then her next week’s rent would 
fall due—and she could not pay it. 

That evening, seated on the edge of her 
sagging bed, Peggy = way to tears. They 
were not tears of self-pity or weakness, but 
tears brought on by mental strain and physi- 
cal exhaustion. She was ashamed of herself 
for weeping, but she could not help it. 

The next day was Sunday. Peggy slept 
late and then, after a meager breakfast, went 
to church. The church was simple; with the 
fine simplicity of the old times in which it 
had been built. There was peace inside its 
walls. During an hour that she never after- 
wards forgot her spirit drew strength from 
the divine strength of the words that she 
heard. There was one passage, which came 
to her with as much force as if it had been 
directly addressed to her: ‘‘Ask and it shall 
be given you; seek and ye shall find.” 

As she came out of church she saw a kind- 
looking policeman on duty in the middle of 
the square. Without hesitation she walked 
up to him. 

“T want to ask you something,”’ she began. 

‘“Twill be a pleasure to answer you, 
miss,” he replied with the natural politeness 
of his race. 

“I want to know which is the biggest and 
squarest department store in New York. Oh, 
be been to them all in the last five days, 

ut—” 

“Lookin’ f’r work, ain’t you, miss?’’ said 
Officer Kelley, with a shrewd glance at her 


splintered music of sleigh bells draw- 
ing near across the miles. 

A strange, heart-shaking ring that 
music had. ‘‘Reindeer bells!’ some 
of us said secretly, with a thrill of 
joy. “Camel bells!’’ some of us 
thought: that hard-packed snow was 
desert sand; three tall, dark forms 
were rocking through the night. 

Near bedtime a great star stood 
over the stable. It was our own famil- 
iar stable, and there were no oxen in 
the stalls, only the brindle cow and 
old Dobbin with his shaggy mane. 
But there was the star, making 
sparkles on the weather vane. The 
whole building was in shadow; when 
we had looked a long while we 
thought we saw forms moving near 
the door. 

Later on we lay in the trundle-bed 
and stared at the fascinating fringe 
above the chimney arch; no two 
stockings the same size, and all of 
them so flat. After a while the night 
broke with a clamor of sweet voices 
somewhere near. Downstairs a win- 





dow was softly raised; some one in 
the hall whispered that the carolers 
had come. Carolers? But that was 
angels on the hill—‘‘Glad tidings of 
great joy!” Who could mistake the 
song? We counted the shepherds’ 
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shoes. “And work ain’t easy to find these 
days. My own daughter is lookin’, too.” 

‘I know you don’t earn very high wages,”’ 
said Peggy, ‘‘although you work such long 
hours and have to be so patient and so brave. 
Now tell me where you buy your own things, 
and where your wife does. Surely, you know 
the one best store in New York. Their em- 
ployment offices all look alike. But which 
store is the one for ordinary folks like you 
and me. Which is the store you trust?” 

Officer Kelley scratched his ear. His mind 
worked slowly. ‘‘It’s funny,’’ said he, ‘‘for 
the best store f’r you and me, miss, is the 
biggest store in town. Yes—I’d say that you 
saad ‘o to the Mammoth, And—’”’ 

“ee es ” 

“Ye’re lookin’ f’r a job,’’ said the police- 
man, ‘‘Well, there’s no luck in workin’ for 
the Mammoth. They hire slow and fire 
quick. My daughter has worked there. But 
the goods they sell is excellent, and the 
prices always low; you get your money's 
worth. And I’ve never heard anything 
against the man at the top. Alan Crosby is 
the name.” 

Peggy’s face brightened. ‘‘Thank you,” 
she said. “I’m going to Mr. Crosby and get a 
position in the Mammoth! I know there is 
something I can do that he needs to have 
done.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


(Read next week how Peggy tried in vain to 
pass throwvigh the cordon of secretaries and 
guards who protect Mr. Crosby from visitors, 
and how at last.she found. the way.) 






sheep—one dozen, two dozen, three! 
How the foremost angel sang! 

We slept and waked. Midnight, 
now, and the house utterly still. Up 
on one elbow, -we peered toward the 
hearth. The flat shapes in the fringe 
had grown mysteriously plump; 
there were knots and knobs, and odd 
outlines were pushing over the top. 
It was dark outside; the star had 
moved along the ridgepole of the 
barn and was slipping down a gable. 
Were Dobbin and Brindle on their 
knees? Ah, this was the hour. We 
lay down quickly and pulled up the 
cover, tingling from head to toe with 
ineffable joy. 

Ah, well, we sigh now, remember- 
ing ; those were the days when dreams 
were as thick as holly berries and 
fancy was like a fairy wand. No won- 
der we remember! 

No wonder, in very truth; but not 
because we are looking back in our 
wisdom on some long-past time of 
magic and miracle. Our grown-up 
hearts are more given to futile fan- 
cies than our young hearts ever were. 
We follow now many and many a 
flickering dream. But the old dream 
that will not pass, that holds on in 
spite of chance and change and still 
shakes our spirits with remembered 
loveliness—that dream is nodelusion. 
It is wrought through and through 
of the bright, imperishable stuff of 
Reality itself. 
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F there was one thing 
that Cap’n Dexter 
liked better than any- 
thing else, it was to sit 
down in congenial com- 

pany to a hearty dinner. A 
sombre man usually, a man 
who did not drink or use 
tobacco, the old sea captain 
found his chief pleasure in 
eating. Now as the little 
schooner with her fresh crew 
and her cargo of coal steered 
south, he could hear Joe 
Blunt and Hank Henderson 
talking outside his cabin. 

“This time tomorrow we'll 
be in Charleston,” said Joe; 
“and the following day’ll be 
Christmas.” 

Cap’n Dexter rubbed his 
fingers vigorously across the 
heavy red stubble that 
covered his chin. He had 
been thinking of Christmas 
ever since they had left 
Bristol. 

“And we'll get a good 
dinner,” said Hank. “Tur- 
key, chicken—” 

The captain’s face bright- 
ened, and his pale blue eyes 
sparkled. Before his mind 
came the picture of a little 
restaurant in Charleston, 
where the cooking was ex- 
actly to his liking, where 
the coffee was strong and 
black, and the bread was 
rye with seeds. 

Another member of the 
crew joined Joe and Hank, 
and he heard Jim Scannell’s 
voice: “Yes, if we’re mighty 
lucky we'll spend Christmas 
in Charleston, but I’d feel 
better if the cap’n hadn’t 
fired the steward. That was bad—very bad.” 

Cap’n Dexter scowled; then he strode up 
on deck. He had discharged the steward on 
the day they left Bristol because of the man’s 
dishonesty. As a result of his methods the 
Mary I. had been obliged to leave port with 
scarcely enough rations to last as far as 
Charleston. 

Leaning against the hatch, the captain 
looked off across the gray-green, foam-flecked 
water at a black mass of cloud. The wind 
whistled and sang as it split against the 
ropes- up aloft. He would certainly enjoy 
that dinner. 

“Well, cap’n,” said Nils Peterson, the 
mate, ‘“‘Charleston’ll look good tomorrow.” 

The captain grunted; his eyes were again 
fixed on the cloud. 

Half an hour later he ordered the sails 
close-reefed. Although it was only two o'clock 
the sky was rapidly growing dull and heavy, 
and the flecks of white had increased in size 
and in number. 

Cap’n Dexter took the wheel from Paul 
Hanson. Swiftly, silently darkness was com- 
ing on. Joe Blunt lighted the port and star- 
board lanterns, and with fingers gripped 
tightly on the wheel Cap’n Dexter watched 
him till the shadows swallowed his figure. 


GUDDENLY the speed of the Mary I. 
slackened; for a moment or two she.rolled 
giddily. The next instant the wind struck her, 
and she careened far to port. As Cap’n Dexter 
swung the wheel a huge wave crashed 


against the side; then followed another 


powerful gust, and then a mad steady roar 
that seemed filled with rain and hail. Again a 
wave struck broadside, and with a splinter- 
ing of glass the starboard light went out. 
In the dancing shadows from the other 
lantern, which had knocked loose and twisted 
sidewise, Cap’n Dexter caught glimpses of 
the crew moving here and there; and above 
the harsh roar of the wind and the steady 
a -r. of the waves he heard Peterson 
llowing commands. With all his strength 
the captain clung to the wheel. The wind 
drove the rain and the hail against the side 
of his face, and a rim of ice formed on his 
beard. He scowled and ground his teeth as he 
remembered the boat’s meagre rations. 
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All night the storm continued, and when 
morning dawned the Mary I. was running 
with bare poles before the wind. 

“What about grub, cap’n?” asked the 
mate. 

“We're goin’ to go light on it; I’ll see the 
cook myself.” 

Cap’n Dexter saw the cook; and when the 
cook served mess there was grumblin 
among a few of the men. The cook was quic 
to explain: ‘‘Cap’n’s orders.” 

“A poor lay-out, I call it,” said Joe. 
“Cap’n must think we’re so many canary 
birds.” 

The second meal that day was no better 
than the first, and the last meal consisted 
only of bacon and crackers. There was more 
dissatisfied muttering among the men; and 
even after Joe had questioned Sammy, the 
cabin boy, some of them felt that the captain 
had saved out an extra supply for himself. 

All day the Mary I. ran before the gale, 
and at evening Cap'n Dexter took the wheel 
es Although he had kept to himself most 
of the time he knew what some of the men 
were thinking. He watched Joe hang out the 
lanterns and saw the black logk on his face as 
he glanced aft. The captain’s jaw set sud- 
denly; then he thought of Charleston, and 
his face relaxed a trifle. He strained his eyes 
through the blackness that encircled the 
schooner. It was Christmas Eve. 

As darkness slowly lifted the next morning 
Cap’n Dexter could catch brief glimpses of 
great white specks that rushed by the side of 
the schooner at terrific speed. To his mind 
they resembled huge loaves of bread; but a 
little later he saw that they were bales of 
cotton—and he knew where they had come 
from. 

Christmas Day! And the Mary I. was run- 
ning away from Charleston—on short ra- 
tions. 

“T call him the meanest man that ever 
breathed,” said Joe. 

“What'd he go an’ fire the steward for?” 
demanded Jim. “I told you, didn’t 1?” 


AP’N DEXTER watched the men, many 

of whom now went sullenly about their 
duties. He knew how they felt, for there was 
a dull, insistent pain in his stomach. Still he 
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“There must be grub aboard her”’ 


knew that he was acting wisely. A friendly 
word might have helped, but by nature he 
was a taciturn man; and none of these men 
had ever sailed with him before. 

After the noon nftss three or four of the 
crew took no pains to conceal their anger; 
and for the first time Cap’n Dexter felt that 
there might be trouble. Nevertheless, he 
ignored the angry glances and held his 
tongue. : 

Suddenly Paul Hanson uttered a cry and 
pointed across the rising and falling sea. 

“*A vessel!’’ shouted Joe. 

Cap’n Dexter joined the group, and for 
several minutes they watched the dark speck 
grow larger. 

“There must be grub aboard her,” said the 
captain. 

Joe and Jim exchanged glances. Nils 
changed the course of the Mary I.a trifle, 
and a little later the other vessel changed her 
course. Finally they distinguished her flag,— 
the yellow cross of Sweden,—flying the dis- 
tress signal. Then they saw a boat go over 
the side, saw it sink out of sight and rise on a 
huge crest. With four men at the oars, an- 
other in the stern and another in the bow, the 
boat slowly approached. 

The captain felt a sudden thrill of admira- 
tion as he watched it. Then he saw the man 
in the bow rise to his knees and lift a coil of 
rope. 
“Ready for ’em!”’ shouted the captain. 
Steadily the boat approached. At last the 
man in the bow, a tall raw-boned fellow, 
stood erect, whirled the coil of rope round 
his head and tossed it. With a crack it struck 
the deck, and Cap’n Dexter himself seized it. 
The next instant half a dozen lighter ropes 
struck the deck, and the men seized them 
and strained backward. 

One by. one the six water-soaked sailors 
from the little boat came up the side and 
over the gunwhale; then they hauled the 
lifeboat itself, with oars lashed in place, high 
upon the slippery deck. 

“Captain?” The tall raw-boned fellow, a 
mate, spoke in English. 

Cap’n Dexter nodded. 

“We're from the Olga of Stockholm, sail- 
ing from Buenos Aires with a cargo of coffee. 
We've got no food—ran into a storm two 
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By Russell Gordon 


days out. We’ve lost our 
bearings, and we've been 
three days without eatin’.” 

Cap’n Dexter struck the 
palm of his hand with his 
fist. “‘Wish you’d brought 
some of that coffee!’ Then 
he added. “No grub for 
three days? How’s it hap- 
pen?” 

“Quartermaster lied and 
then skipped just ’fore we 
sailed.’”’ 

Again Cap’n Dexter smote 
the palm of his hand and 
with an odd look in his eyes 
turned to Joe and Jim. 
“Bring up that barrel of 
flour. We're a little short 
too,” he said to the mate. , 

On the deck a few minutes 
later Cap’n Dexter watched 
the cook closely as he 
scooped flour from the barrel 
into a sack. 

“Two more scoops—no, 
one more, but make it a 
heaping one.” The captain 
turned to the tall mate and 
then led the way to his 
cabin. 


HEN they returned 

the men had wrapped 
the sack of flour in an oilskin 
and tied it in a square of 
sailcloth, which they lifted 
into the lifeboat and pushed 
well up into the bow. At a 
word from the mate the 
Swedish sailors lashed a rope 
to the bow and another to 
the stern and tied them 
above the middle of the 
boat. Where the ropes joined 
they tied another, and the 
crew of the Mary I. ran it 
up over the main gaff. 

When the six men from the Olga had 
stepped into the little boat the crew hoisted 
it clear of the deck and secured the rope. 
Outward the boat swung directly over the 
water. 

“That's risky!’’ exclaimed Cap’n Dexter. 
“They're brave men.” 

Five of the Olga’s men crouched in the 
boat, holding tightly to the thwarts as it 
turned slowly on the single line. In the mid- 
dle the tall mate stood half erect, with his 
left hand on the rope that slanted from the 
bow and his right hand on the vertical 
tope. Between his teeth he held his sheath 

ife. 

“That’s risky!’’ repeated Cap’n Dexter. 

Nils held the Mary I. steadily on her 
course, and the captain watched the tall 
mate as the lifeboat turned back and forth. 
From time to time the mate glanced down- 
ward. As an unusually large crest rose close 
to the bow of the schooner, he seized the 
knife in his right hand. Slowly the little boat 
turned. ¢Now it was at right angles to the 
Mary I. now at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. Still the mate waited. The huge wave 
was surging along the side of the schooner; 
now the hissing crest was almost beneath the 


small boat. 


bY pit a powerful sweep of his arm the 
mate slashed at the vertical rope. The 
captain saw the frayed end fly upward and 
straighten out in the wind, saw the mate 
drop and grasp the gunwale and heard the 
resounding smack as the boat struck the 
wave squarely. Backward it sped, bow first, 
missing the stern of the Mary I. by less than 
four inches, and in a hoarse voice Cap’n 
Dexter exclaimed: ‘The grub’s safe!” 

Not until the six stalwart sailors were al- 
most out of sight did the crew of the Mary I. 
come fully to appreciate the humor of the 
captain’s remark. 

Joe Blunt looked at Hank, and Hank 
grinned. Neither said anything, however; 
even when the captain was well out of hear- 
ing they made no comment. But from that 
moment there was a noticeable change in the 
way they worked. 

Christmas Day passed into night, and the 
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wind fell considerably; by noon of the next day 
the Mary I. was heading toward Charleston. 

When not occupied with his duties Cap'n 
Dexter kept close to his cabin, but he could 
not help noticing that the men were in better 
spirits. It did not occur to him that his 
generosity was the cause of it, for again his 
mind was occupied, vividly, with thoughts of 
the meal that awaited him. The next eve- 
ning they finished the flour. 

“Never mind, Joe,” said Hank: ‘‘we still 
have that dinner to look forward to. You 
coming with me?” 

Joe grunted. ‘‘We could all go somewheres 
together,” he said after a pause. 

“Includin’ the cap’n?”’ 

“Sure, if he’ll come. Why not?” 

Hank’s mouth twitched humorously as he 
looked at Joe; then he sought Nils and ex- 
plained. the plan. 

When Nils suggested it to Cap’n Dexter 
that evening the captain listened in silence, 
but his eyes sparkled. 

“You can count on me,” he said. ‘‘Where- 
abouts—Baldo’s?”’ 

“That’s a good place.” 

“All right; but I stand treat for all.”” 


HE iower end of the tube leading 

from the globe of the detector was 

therefore carefully corked up. Then, 

having set the detector on the floor 

of the piazza of the ranch house, 
Halsy proceeded to press steadily on the 
stop, bending over the table in imitation of 
Doctor Vrons, while Hadassah watched the 
liquid in the globe. 

Slowly, in the course of ten minutes, it 
turned a lovely yellow tint—quite without 
the aid of the supposititious effluvium! 

Convinced now that the 
detector was fraudulent, 
they borrowed a chisel and 
mallet from the workshop 
at the ranch and proceeded 
to split the table top in line 
from the stop to the point 
where the tube entered the 
globe. They found that the 
top of the table consisted of 
two oak boards cunningly 
glued together and that 
concealed within it were a 
dry-salts battery and wires 
leading to the globe and the 
stop. 

There remained no doubt 
how the learned doctor had 
worked his detector. It was 
the current from the battery 
that had turned the liquid 
a yellowish color—a plain 
case of electrolysis. The doc- 
tor’s chemical knowledge 
had stood him in good stead. 
As for the rest, his divina- 
tions concerning oil pools 
were purely guess work, with 
the aid of considerable geo- 
logical knowledge. Wherever 
the detector was used and 
the indications for oil were 
favorable, the doctor pressed 
the stop and sent a current 
into the liquid; where the 
indications were less favor- 
able, the stop was not pressed 
and the liquid remained 
clear. It was not difficult 
now to predicate what had 
gone on for the last six 
months, and what the 
younger partners in the busi- 
ness had unwittingly been a 
party to. 

They called Professor 
Latimer and bade him ex- 
amine the wreck of the fraudulent detector. 

“Now what are we going to do?” he cried. 

“Well, there is but one decent thing that 
we can do,” replied his daughter. ‘‘We 
must retrace our devious ways for the last 
twenty-four weeks and hand back the money 
we have taken from people under false 
pretenses. When Doctor Vrons comes back 
I’ll denounce him and get back his share 
of the fees.”’ 

When the learned and distinguished doc- 
tor arrived, however, something quite 
different occurred. They had seen him com- 
ing, and Hadassah, followed by Halsy, went 
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On the morning of December 28, the Mary 
I. sailed into Charleston Harbor and docked. 
That afternoon people. who happenéd to be 
along the waterfront looked with astonish- 
ment at the lean, drawn faces of the men and 
the boy as they walked toward the busy part 
of the city. At a street corner Joe and 
Nils left the group and promised to rejoin 
them. 

With its huge open fireplace, its low- 
studded ceiling, its rough chairs and tables 
and its little square windows with tiny dia- 
mond panes, Baldo’s restaurant was one ina 
thousand. The crew chose a long table in 
front of the fireplace. When Joe and Nils 
entered, Cap’n Dexter was speaking: . 

“Bring it all in at once, Pedro, because 
this is our Christmas dinner. And don’t for- 
get the coffee.”’ 

Baldo carried in first a great steaming 
tureen of oyster stew. Then he entered with 
a pot of coffee, strong and black and hot. 

After that there was chicken, a heaping 
platterful, fried a golden brown and gar- 
nished with parsley; mashed potatoes, fine 
and white and flecked with pepper; turnips 
the color of the flames from the fire; onions, 


rich and creamy and served as only Baldo 
could serve them. There was celery—the 
kind that snaps between your fingers; muf- 
fins that had risen unbelievably high; rye 
bread with seeds; and a hot spicy relish that 
you can get only at Baldo’s—and in some 
parts of Sicily. 

“T don’t want you to go 'way from the 
table hungry, Sammy,” said the captain 
solemnly, after a great swallow of coffee. 

Joe Blunt grinned, and Hank lay back in 
his chair and laughed. ‘‘He won't, cap’n, 
don’t you fear!’’ 


HE pine logs hissed, and the flames sent 
the shadows dancing across the room. The 
wind rattled the little diamond panes. The 
winter sunset flared and faded. Just at the 
proper moment Baldo lighted the cluster of 
red candles on the table. Then he refilled the 
coffee pot and brought in four large mince 
pies. A moment later, as if to make abso- 
lutely sure of success, he carried in two huge 
pumpkin pies and set them down directly in 
front of Sammy. 
“Haw, haw!” shouted Hank. ““Remember 
what the cap’n told you, boy.” 
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Sammy looked up at the captain slyly and 
grinned. 

Two of the mince pies remained uncut 
when the last member of the crew had settled 
back in his chair. At that point Joe Blunt 
rose and, in a casual manner that was pal- 
rege artificial, reached into the pocket of 
- waistcoat and drew out a pasteboard 

ie, 

“Oh, yes, cap’n,”’ he said, “we all wanted 
—_ you somethin’; so here it is.’’ 

he captain took the box and, while Hank 
and Sammy exchanged winks, opened it. 
Inside were a silver knife, fork and spoon 
that folded into one compact piece; and on 
the outside was the inscription: ‘“To Captain 
Dexter from the crew.” 

“You know I’m no hand to talk,” said the 
captain, rising. ‘All I can say is, I think 
more of this than of anything I own. It’s 
been a mighty fine Christmas. I don’t know 
just how—er—” 

“Hurrah for the cap’n!”’ shouted Hank. 
And in the cheers that followed Cap’n Dex- 
ter sat down and rubbed his stubby whiskers 
vigorously with his hand. “Sammy, how you 
can eat!’’ he exclaimed. ; 


SQUIRE’S GREAT-GRANDSON 


‘By Cy A. 


IX. 
A BRAINSTORM 
AT THE WIDOW PETE’S PLACE 


Stephens 





The still-shrieking widow was disarmed 


to meet him in the yard. But when he ap- 
proached, with his benign air of bless-you- 
my-children, all poor Hadassah’s studiously 
bottled ferocity deserted her. It was curious 
indeed what a garb of sanctity the doctor 
wore and what respect and veneration he 
inspired. The only thing Hadassah suc- 
ceeded in doing was to point mutely at the 
wrecked detector. Doctor Vrons paused in 
the midst of a courtly salutation, glanced 
at the ruins, then, drawing forth his glasses, 
wiped them carefully with a generous piece 
of chamois skin, as carefully adjusted 
them and looked again, calmly, critically, 


then bent his regards on Hadassah and 
Halsy, then looked up at the window where 
the professor stood. 

Not an exclamation escaped him, not 
even a start of surprise showed that he was 
either taken off his guard or injured in his 
feelings. A solemn smile slowly softened 
the habitual gravity of that long face, then, 
still without a word or a further glance at 
his youthful partners, he turned and walked 
gravely away as he had come. 

They stood and watched that broad, 
well-clad Dutch back until it had faded 
from view along the highway leading toward 


the railway. He never once looked back; and 
that was the last they ever saw or heard of 
the dignified Dr. Evi Issachar Vrons. He got 
away with somewhere from eighteen to twen- 
ty thousand dollars—and left an evil legacy 
of highly unpleasant reparations behind him. 


f Few next day, after the silent departure of 
their late versatile partner, the Latimers 
and Halsy set off on their back track to 
look up their late customers and make 
restitution of the fees taken from them. This 
did not prove nearly so 
simple an act as it had looked 
to be at first, since in some 
ner wells were already 

ing bored. Larger damages 
from drilling expenses were 
demanded and lawsuits 
threatened. In fact, nobody 
seemed satisfied; everybody 
was disappointed; and the 
explanation given for the 
repayment of the fee was, 
in several instances, derided 
and denounced as a further 
trick to prevent the dis- 
covery of oil! At one place 
they were nearly mobbed 
for their effort to be honest! 
At another place the owner 
actually drew a “gun’’ and 
drove them off his prem- 
ises. 

Infact they hada wretched 
time for three weeks, and 
the worst of all followed 
their return to the widow 
Pete McGill’s ranch, where 
they had left the wreck of 
the detector and certain 
other articles pertaining to 
their outfit. Thus far no ex- 
planations had been vouch- 
safed the widow concerning 
the detector, or why they 
had ceased using it. She sup- 
posed it was undergoing re- 
pairs. But now Hadassah 
Latimer attempted to return 
her fee and explain the cause 
of the delay and the con- 
tinued absence of Doctor 
Vrons, for whose grand 
manners Madam Pete had 
conceived unbounded ad- 
miration. The widow was 
prone to lapses of temper 
that her unsympathetic 
neighborswere accustomed to call “tantrums.” 


roa finally told that the dignified doc- 
tor had deceived them all and ab- 
sconded, she gasped; and when Hadassah 
incautiously proceeded to inform her that no 
more tests would be made with the detector 
and that those already made were worthless 
she quite went off her mental balance, wept, 
raved, lost all semblance of courtesy and ac- 
cused the Latimers of being in league to 
swindle her. Invain they tried toexplainandto 
calm her. She grew more violent every mo- 
ment, began toscreamand dashed at Professor 
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Latimer, who fled at top speed, then at his 
daughter, who nimbly took refuge in her 
room upstairs, then at Halsy, who was look- 
ing on in amazement. He also escaped: But 
now . Bill Sikes, who like Halsy had been 
an “innocent bystander,’ thought that it 
was time for him to interfere in behalf of 
his family. He cut in, laying hold of the 
widow's ‘overskirt and set back to hold her. 
The skirt gave way in his mouth, and witha 
screech. of wrath the incensed lady darted 
into the. house. Guessing that she had gone 


after a weapon, Halsy hastilyposted himself. 


outside the door, just to one side of it, and 
when a few moments later the widow Pete 
rushed out with a gun he caught and held 
her fast. By this time the foreman and others 
of the help about the place were appearing 
on the scene—looking amused rather than 
alarmed; the still-shrieking widow was dis- 
armed and immured in her room, two strap- 
ping, grinning colored women mounting 
guard at the door. 

Greatly outraged. and indignant, the 
three friends started to collect their belong- 
ings with the intention of leaving the ranch 
that evening; but the foreman, an intelligent 
man named Finlay, sought to dissuade them. 

“Don’t mind this,” he said. ‘She has 
these fits once in a while. When anything she 
doesn’t like comes to her suddenly, we have 
to look put. But she will be all over it tomor- 
row morning,” he assured them. ‘Better 
stay and pass it by; that’s the way I do.” 

hey accepted his advice. 

The next morning they were taking a 
hasty breakfast when the widow Pete 
suddenly appeared. The professor jumped 
up ready to flee; but a glance at her showed 
them quite a changed person. She Woked 
wan, pale and sad, but bade them a languid 
good morning and apologized for being so 
late, quite as if nothing unpleasant had 
happened. 

“I do hope you will stay and bore a well 
here,” she said at length. ‘There is oil, I 
am sure. Don’t leave me like this!’ she 
implored, for the professor and Hadassah 
had finished hastily and risen to depart. 
They went out to pack their belongings. 
The widow then turned to Halsy. “There 
is oil here, isn’t there?’ she asked entreat- 
ingly. ‘‘You thought so, didn’t you?’ Don’t 
go off! Stay and let’s find it. I will go halves 
with you.” 


os seemed rational enough this morning. 
As she talked, Halsy took thought and 
went presently to confer with the Latimers, 
who were already in the yard, bargaining 
with Finlay for conveyance to the railway. 
He unfolded the widow Pete’s proposition; 
namely, to bear half the expenses for tanks 
and pipes and share all profits with them 
for ten years, if they would bore a well and 
made a discovery of oil. 

“I wouldn’t trust anything that woman 
said?” cried Professor Latimer. ‘‘Why, she 
might go into a tantrum any moment and 
chase us off!’’ 

“We would certainly have all agreements 
with her in writing, properly witnessed and 
recorded,’’ remarked Halsy. ‘‘As for the 
tantrums, I reckon I could hold her until 
Finlay and the negro women got to us.”’ 

Hadassah looked doubtful. ‘“‘Joe, where’s 
that bump of caution of yours?” she cried. 

“Oh, I know I ought not to advise you 
to risk more money here,”’ Halsy said. “It 
would cost six thousand dollars to bore a 
well, to begin with. Still, I do think there is 
. fair prospect that we might make a strike 

ere.” . 
The professor was induced to remain 


another day and canvass the matter further; : 


the widow was now wholly calm and busi- 


nesslike. They drove about the ranch for ' 


several hours, Professor Latimer indicating 
where, in his judgment, it might be advisable 
to drill a well, if such an experiment were 
ventured on. 

Hadassah continued thoughtful. ‘Twice 
you have given me good counsel,’’ she said 
to Halsy next morning. “I am going to take 
it a third time. We will stay and bore a well.”’ 


FTER their experience at Sour Lake 
neither Halsy nor the Latimers were 
likely to run risks in the matter of titles or 
contracts. They telegraphed at once for Mr. 
Holworth to come on from Houston to aid in 
examining the title to the ranch and in 
drawing up ironclad and air-tight articles of 
partnership with the widow McGill that 
stated the terms and conditions explicitly 
and also gave them the right of way over the 
entire ranch and access to everything on, 
under and over it! Peter McGill—the former 
owner and husband of the widow—had laid 
a branch line of rails to the nearest railway 
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station. The present agreement included 


the use of this road and of everything per- 
taining to it. 

Professor Latimer reperused the contract 
with increasing discomfort. 
grumbled, ‘‘you’ve tied us up, hand and 
foot, to this ranch—if there’s oil here! Well, 
let’s get a drill crew and go to it! A duster is 
our one chance of getting away from here!”’ 
It isn’t often that an oil man prays for a 
duster; but Professor Latimer had taken a 
great dislike to the widow Pete’s ranch. 

Halsy was rather more anxious than hope- 
ful, feeling that all the responsibility for 
this venture rested on him. A hundred times 
during the five weeks the boring of the new 
well went on he was sorry he had urged it. 

Hadassah, however, remained cheerful. 
“Keep your nerve, Joe!” she rallied him. 
“T still back you to win!”’ 

“Ah, but this may turn out just another 
hole,”’ he replied. ‘‘And I do hate to see your 
money dwindling away! Over fifty thousand 
on that delusive Vrons detector, and six or 
eight thousand going into the ground here!” 

“Let it go!’ cried Hadassah gaily. ‘I’ve 
risked more than that, time and again! If 
we lose it, we will laugh and begin again!’’ 


-& the work of boring the oil well at the 
McGill ranch went on, the drill struck 
what Professor Latimer pronounced a fault 
in the strata, at a depth of eleven hundred 
feet. A strong whiff of gas came up, and fol- 
lowing it a drizzle of oil that bothered the 
drill crew a good deal for a time. What with 
oil and occasional flushings of gas they had a 
nasty spell of it for two or three weeks, with 
much uncertainty and constant danger of 
explosions. 

At length the drill broke through into a 
considerable cavity, the depth of which there 
was no opportunity of sounding, since the 
drill rods had to be withdrawn at once on 
account of a sudden flow of oil that con- 
tinued to come up steadily. Much to their re- 
lief, it did not prove to be a wild gusher, but 
settled immediately into a “two-hundred- 
barrel’’ well, meaning, I-believe, one that pro- 
duces two hundred barrels of petroleuma day. 

The opening of this well was of course very 
gratifying to Halsy. It lifted a great weight 
of responsibility from his shoulders. It was 
decided immediately to drill seven more wells, 
each at a distance of four hundred yards 
from the first one, as a means of outlining 
the extent and position of the oil pool that 
had been tapped. As the widow McGill had 
little ready money for her share of these 
expenses, Hadassah found it necessary to 
lend her twenty thousand dollars, to be re- 
paid from the widow’s share in the future 
sales of oil. 

Four of the new wells tapped the subter- 
ranean source of the oil, one of them flowing 
five hundred barrels a day. This one like the 
others was easily capped and held in reserve 
against the time when the pipes could be 
laid and a storage tank constructed, pre- 
liminary to marketing the oil. A tank witha 
capacity of seventy thousand barrels was 
built the followng spring, at the end of the 
branch rail line, a quarter of a mile from the 
ranch house. 

All. these operations consumed capital, 
and by the time they were completed Miss 
Latimer had but thirty thousand dollars re- 
maining to her credit at Galveston. Still, 
everything looked secure. It was evident that 
they had tapped a rather extensive pool of 
oil, which bade fair to yield well for a long 
time. Professor Latimer, indeed, had grown 
unboundedly optimistic again and advised 
boring more wells as fast as possible. 

But meanwhile the price of crude oil had 


‘fallen to eighty-five cents a barrel. There 


was little likelihood of the price declining 
further, however, at least not permanently. 
Neither Miss Latimer nor Halsy was worry- 
ing for the future. 

During the first week of June the wells 
were uncapped and the storage tank filled 
with oil from them, ready for shipment to 
Port Arthur. One train of twenty tank cars 
was already on the siding to be loaded when 
disaster fell! The day had been hot, hot even 
for Texas, and the widow Pete, now in a 
happy mood, had just called them to the 
ranch house for a glass of iced tea when a 
shout from outside drew them to the door, 
where Finlay met them. ‘‘We’re afraid a 
tornado is coming!” he cried; and they saw 
several of the colored laborers and a number 
of trainmen running from the cars and the 
big black storage tank. The sky to north- 
ward had suddenly assumed a peculiar as- 
pect.'A wild, dark cloud, which seemed to 
descend close to the earth, was approaching 
with alarming swiftness and an audible roar. 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 


““Dass,’’ he | 
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Grace surprised them all! 


T CERTAINLY was an upset. No- 

body expected Grace to make any 
kind of showing. She seemed a little 
too small—not quite strong enough. But 
Grace fooled them! 


And they were glad they had guessed 
wrong about Grace. Especially after 
Mildred, captain and star of the indoor 
team, had failed to come through. 


But Grace made it up. Second place 
in the 50-yard dash—first place in the 
quarter-mile. And now, with the score 
tied, and the meet depending on the out- 


| come of the running broad jump—Grace 


thrilled the whole school by taking first; 
and incidentally breaking the record. 
No wonder the girls were surprised! 


But Grace wasn’t surprised. She took 
it as a matter of course. Why not? 
Hadn't she set her heart on showing the 
girls what she could do? Hadn't she 
trained hard for the meet—exercising 
and practicing daily—getting lots of 
fresh air and sufficient sleep—and, most 
important, eating the proper food? So, 
when the test came . . Grace was ready. 


Proper training will help win any 
event. And, as you probably know, the 
most important thing to help you get 
into good shape is to choose the right 








Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which incl also Instant 
Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post's 
Bran Flakes. 


food—the food that will contribute to 
your body the vital elements it must have 
for strength—energy—endurance. 
These are the qualities that win games! 


Grape-Nuts is a food which supplies 
to your body dextrins, maltose and other 
carbohydrates. These produce heat and 
energy. Grape-Nuts provides iron to en- 
rich the blood; phosphorus to strengthen 
the bones and teeth; protein for muscle 
and body-building, and the essential 
vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. Eaten 
with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts gives 
your body practically every vital ele- 
ment required to make you strong, vigor- 
ous and healthy. And Grape-Nuts is a 
delicious food. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special bak- 
ing process which makes it easily di- 
gestible. And it is a crisp food, a food 
you will enjoy chewing—an important 
factor for exercising teeth and gums. 


Have your mother get a package from 
our grocer today, or accept free offer 
low. 


A series of health break fasts— 
with two servings of Grape-Nuts free! 

Mail the coupon below and we will send you 
two individual packages of Grape-Nuts free— 
enough for two breakfasts. We will also send you 
“A- Book of Better Breakfasts.” Follow these 
menus and form the habit of healthful breakfasts. 
Clip the coupon, now! 
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FREE—Mat THis COUPON NOW! 


Posrum Cerzat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape- 
Nuts, together with “A Book of Better Break- 
fasts,” by a former physical directur of Corneil 
Medical College. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


tT Is ALways A SIGN of poverty of mind 
I when men aim to appear great; for they 
who are truly great never.seem to know 
‘oon Youth’s Companion, April 16, 
1827. 


In Friendliness and Charity, condone 
The Faults of Others as you do Your Own. 


SOME OF THE COLLEGES whose football sea- 
son has been a failure, so far as victories are 
concerned, would like to see the idea of ex- 
change professorships extended to include 
football coaches. 


Tue ALASKA SEAL has little to learn from 
the chameleon in the matter of changing his 
color,‘ though there is no evidence that he 
uses’ intelligence in assuming shades that 
will enhance his posthumous glory. At the 
latest fur sale in St. Louis the liveliest 
demand was for logwood-brown skins, re- 
cently.introduced into Europe. The five hun- 
dred that were offered sold at prices that 
ranged from $35 to $65. Eighty-eight hun- 
dred black-dyed skins brought from $25 to 
$85 apiece, and about five hundred chest- 
nut-brown skins sold for only $15 to $40. 


THESG@VERNOR OF OHIO has-hit upon a 
striking plan to lessen, as he hopes, the loss 
of life through careless driving by automo- 
bilists. Wherever anyone has been killed in 
an automobile accident he has caused a 
white Cross to be erected. A certain class of 
supersensitive souls object to the plan as 
having a depressing influence on trips that 
are usually undertaken for pleasure; but 
the sturdier-minded driver, coming upon 
a white cross, or perhaps two or three 
crosses, at a sharp curve, is likely to slacken 
speed and drive with a sense of his responsi- 
bility. 


THE.CHRISTMAS STORY 
IN ART 


F we could gather together all the pictures 
that have ever been painted in the world, 
we should probably find that the favorite 

subject with artists of all ages has been the 
miraculous story of the birth of Christ. That 
is because the beauty and the charm of it 
as a story are matched and exceeded by its 
significance as an event in human history 
and by-its deep spiritual meaning for every 
generation of men. Artists are human beings 
with a deeper sense of what is lovely and 
significant in life than ordinary people have. 
What we guess at they see; and it is not 
strange that in the birth of the Saviour of the 
World they have found a theme that fires 
their genius and inspires their brush. 

The Birth and the Resurrection are the 
greatest of all great themes. But the Nativity 
appeals especially to the heart of man be- 
cause it emphasizes the humanity of Christ 
as the Resurrection emphasizes his divinity. 
It is that which makes Christmas so holy a 
season, for it celebrates the love and com- 
passion of a God who became man that he 
might help and save man. And it is that, too, 
which makes the Nativity so appealing a 
subject of devotional art. Man approaches 
the thought of. the Resurrection with awe 
and wonder as a divine phenomenon almost 
beyond his comprehension. But the Birth is 
an event that is a part of all human expe- 
rience.- That is something which man dares 
imagine and can fitly put upon canvas. 

The picture on The Companion cover is a 
part of one of those remarkable works of art 
that the piety and the childlike simplicity 
of the. medieval painters produced at the 
beginning of the Renaissance. The artist 
was Benozzo Gozzoli, a Florentine who 
learned his art from Fra Angelico, the gentle 
master who got his name from his fondness 
for painting sweet-faced angels in every 
variety of glittering robe and in every atti- 
tude of prayer and’ praise. The Gozzoli 
painting represents the journey of the 
Magi, bringing to Christ’s manger the gifts 
of myrrh and frankincense and gold. It 


covers the entire wall of the chapel in the. 


Palazzo Riccardi in Florence and is one of 
the most brilliant and graceful works that 
the early. Renaissance can show. As was 
common in those days, the artist filled his 
canvas with the portraits of real people. 
The boyish figure on the dappled horse in 
the centreof the picture is Lorenzo dei 
Medici, in later life Lorenzo, called the 
Magnificent, the ruler of Florence. 











Do Unto Others As You Would That They Should Do Unto You 


Next Sunday is Golden Rule Sunday. On this day many people will eat the same 
simple meal that the Near East Relief gives to the forty thousand orphan boys and girls 
whom it is caring for and educating, and will give the money they have saved thereby to 
help carry on the highly useful work of the Relief. The picture shows a group of boys 
working in a carpenter shop in one of the schools that the Near. East, Relief. maintains 

in Armenia, Syria and Greece. ° ‘ 








No SUPERMEN NEED APPLY 
By 
Edward A. Filene 


AKE a go of your small job. It’s the “go” that makes the 
M going concern. The story of a young girl who came to my 
store to get a job and who later became a director shows 

what I mean. 

She came just at the time when I was having trouble in finding a 
personal secretary who would give me the kind of service that would 
make me most useful. I had tried a number of young men. I had 
picked them carefully. I had found that each had the wish to succeed 
without the will to succeed, that each thought too much of his own 
future and not enough of his present, which was working for me. I 
was doing most of the hiring then,—that was years ago,—and I asked 
the girl in. 

She was about fifteen years old and—yes, ‘‘scrawny”’ is the word. 

I was busy; I am afraid I was a little impatient. Anyway I said, 
“You are too small. I have no place for you.” 

“Oh,” she said, undisturbed, ‘I’ve got to have one.”’ ® 

I shook my head. 

She smiled and said, ‘‘Well, then, Mr. Filene, you can make a 
place for me.” 

I said, ‘‘Smarty! If you think it is so easy to make a place, hang 
round this desk and make a place for yourself.” 

She “‘hung round.”’ She stayed one week and proved to be useful; 
then another week. Finally, although she had only a grammar-school 
education, she replaced the last of the long string of men. 

She had the coéperative spirit and the will to succeed. She was 
looking out for our success and not thinking primarily of her own. 
She was willing to take her share of our collective success for her 
reward. What was the result? She made her opportunity. She affords 
a fine example of the truth I have long had trouble in getting people 
to recognize: that there are no miracles in business, that there are no 
supermen or superwomen. 

The idea that the-men at the top in business are supermen is un- 
fair both to the young people who must start at the bottom and to 
the men about whom it is spoken. The big prizes of the world no 
longer go—if they ever did—to men who by chance or inheritance 
only can command large sums of money. They go to the men and the 
women who can manage to work with and lead great numbers of 
other men and women. 

The big men are everyday. men like you and me. They have made 
errors, mistakes, blunders, and have fallen short again and again. 
Their success is not a miraculous growth; it is the sum of innumer- 
able lessons learned from innumerable mistakes and of victories 
against obstacles encountered from hour to hour in ordinary work. 
Geniuses are not born; they are bred. If you really fight for the suc- 
cess of the particular job you are in at the moment, the fighting itself 
will give you the quality of mind that will take you up—and up. 


BUDGETS AND BILLS 


draw up a budget for one’s annual 
expenditure is usually a stimulating 
proceeding for persons of a sanguine 
temperament. On the other hand, people 
who are inclings to look upon the dark side 
of things are likely to find that budget- 
making throws into relief all the discgurag- 
ing facts of their situation. As such persons 
are pretty sure to be cautious spenders any- 
way, it is a question whether they might 
not as well spare themselves the anxiety and 
mental strain that budget-making imposes 
on them. But to the sanguine person it has 
the lively interest of a game and is always 
a harbinger of prosperity. 

“Clothes,” he muses. ‘I spent a good deal 
on clothes last year, but the consequence is 
I shall have to buy hardly anything this 
year. A hundred dollars will surely cover it. 
A hundred? Why not fifty?” 

And, feeling that an economy has already 
been: carried into effect, the budget-maker 
sets aside fifty dollars for clothes. 

For nearly every item his mind works in 
similar fashion; there is always some happy 
suggestion showing why it will be easy to 
shave off something, usually a considerable 
amount, from the figure that first presents 
itself as a reasonable allowance. Thus the 
process of formulating a budget is a reassur- 
ing apd agreeable one; it convinces the 
sangum@ie man that, though he had to dip 
into his’capital‘last year, he will more than 
make good that deficiency this year. 

When he finds his expenditure outrunning 
his budget, he is annoyed of course, but 
since he had left a wide margin for un- 
expected requirements he does not at first 
allow himself to become distressed. With the 
progress of the year, however, the margin 
that had seemed so wide rapidly narrows 
until it vanishes entirely; the budget is, as he 
may express it, “‘all shot to pieces,’ and 
there is nothing for him to. do- but reach 
again into his capital or resort to severe and 
unaccustomed economies. 

Whichever course he takes, with the 
opening of the new year he is likely to be 
found formulating a new budget under 
which, as he tells himself with a sense of 
virtuous self-denial, his expenses are to be 
cut to the bone. 


THE STARS THIS WEEK 


: E constellation called Ursa Minor, or 
the Little Bear, must have received its 


name in a country where bears were a 
matter of legend, rather than of actual 
experience, for in the traditional figure the 
tail is longer than the bear. The Greeks 
called it a dog instead of a bear. It is also 
called the Little Dipper, although it seems 
to have an awkward-shaped handle. The 
a handle is the tail of the bear or the 
og. 
In the early evening the Little Dipper 
is seen hanging down from the Pole Star 
(P) toward the handle of the Big Dipper. 
Polaris, the Pole Star, is of course the best- 
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known star in this constellation. But this 
was not always so. The two in the opposite 
side of the bowl are called the Guardians 
of the Pole. The brighter of the Guardians 
is called. Kochab, or Kochab al Shemali, 
star of the north. In the time of the as- 
tronomer Ptolemy, eighteen hundred years 
ago, Kochab was the pole star, and Polaris 
was merely Cynosura, the Tail of the Dog. 
But as the pole shifted slowly to its modern 
position, and mariners came to look espe- 
cially for Cynosura, the word “cynosure”’ 
came to mean ‘‘what all eyes seek for.” 


The illustration also shows the constella- -: 
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Books every young American 
will treasure through life. 


Boys and girls, 
young men and 
women, you who 
would know the 
great heart of 
America—the 
land you live in 
—may get that 
knowledge from 
books of stirring 
adventure. 





If you would have that joy and 
inspiration, let yourselves be made 
acquainted with the thrilling 
events of the Civil War, the causes 
that threatened to divide the Union 
—and with the Soul of Lincoln. 
Read Irving Bacheller’s two clas- 
sic books A Man for the Ages and 
Father Abraham. Share Lincoln’s 
thoughts and burdens, his adven- 
tures and his love of men. Laugh 
with him and know why he is the 
outstanding beloved figure of the 
modern world. It will be as long 
a step as you have taken toward 
a useful, noble citizenship. 


The sculptor, Matzen, chosen to 
make the Lincoln monument for 
Cleveland says, “A precious find, 
-for it made me know the soul: of 
Lincoln as no other books had 
done.” 


A MAN FOR THE AGES and 
FATHER ABRAHAM are now 
available in the beautiful Blue and 
Grey edition. Handsomely bound. 
In a box. Frontispieces by John 
Wolcott Adams. Reserve a set at 
once from booksellers or from the 
publishers. Those ordering imme- 
diately will obtain sets auto- 
graphed by Mr. Bacheller. 


The set, $5.00 at bookstores or by mail from 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
7 University Square Indianapolis 











“That Musical Pal 
of Mine” 


If you want to make this Christ- 
mas a Merry Christmas, ask old 
Santa to bring along a Hohner 
Harmonica —and “tune in” on 
happiness. 


No other gift, regardless of price, offers 
gpd possibilities for clean, wholesome 
in, entertainment and musical training. 
With the aid of the New Instruction Book, 
containing charts, pictures and favorite 
musical selections, anyone can quickly 
learn to play a Hohner Harmonica. 


Order a Hohner for every member of the 
family this Christmas and make the “joy- 
ful season” last the whole year ’round. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with the 
Free Instruction Book write M. Hohner, 
Inc., Dept. 153, 114 East 16th Street, 
New York, 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


tion Draco, the Dragon. Its stars are not 
very bright, and it is a question whether all 
observers would make the same selection, 
as the figure winds from tail to head. One 
of the stars in its tail, Thuban (T), has also 
had the distinction of serving as pole star 
still further back, at about the time the 
pyramids were built in Egypt. The star in 
the Dragon’s head marked E is called 
Etamin. 


THIS BUSY WORLD 


| Another New Name to Learn 








We spoke a little while ago of the flood of | } 


new place-names that the revival of small 
and subject nationalities had poured upon 
the pages ot th2 geography. Ireland, Bohe- 
mia and Poland are full-of towns the Eng- 
lish, German or Russian names of which 
have been replaced by names in the original 
languages of these countries. Now Wales is 
following suit. The town council of Holy- 
head, the port of the Irish Sea where the 
traveler takes the boat for Dublin, has voted 
to restore the old Welsh name of Caergybi. 
It will sound queer at first, but doubtless we 
shall get used to it. 


Digging into the Past of Asia 


The American exploring expedition under 
Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews that has been 
turning over the untouched soil of Mongolia 
for the light it might throw on the story of 
life on this planet is back with a lot of in- 
teresting discoveries. Doctor Andrews found 
forty more dinosaur eggs, which ought to 
lower the quotations.on those rarities some- 
what. He found also the petrified remains of 
a great redwood forest, which may be the 
source from which the California redwoods 
come, since Asia and America were once 
connected by land. The expedition has 
proved, Doctor Andrews says, that central 
Asia was never touched by the ice sheet 
that, in glacial times, covered much of 
Europe and North America, and he adds 
that Mongolia is the oldest dry land in the 
world. Human remains were rare, but the 
explorers found the bones of what Doctor 
Andrews describes as the largest land mam- 
mal that ever lived, a creature now extinct, 
to which the imposing name of baluchithe- 
rium has been given. 





Mussolini Checkmates His Enemies 


According to the story that comes from 
Rome, a plot aimed at the life of Premier 
Mussolini was discovered and frustrated by 
the arrest of a former Socialist deputy, 
Zaniboni by name, who actually had a 
rifle pointed at a balcony where Mussolini 
was to appear, when the police officers’ 
hands fell upon his shoulder. Free Masons of 
an independent Italian order that has 
seceded from the Scottish Rite seem to have 
been involved in the plot, and the police 
have closed all the lodges of the order. 
Being a dictator is not all beer and skittles. 





Good News for Federal Taxpayers 


The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives has permitted the 
general outline of the income-tax bill it 
proposes to introduce into Congress to be 
made public. It provides for some welcome 
reduction in the taxes, increasing the ex- 
emption of an unmarried man to $1500 and 
that of heads of families to $3500. The nor- 
mal tax on the first $4000 of taxable income 
has also been reduced from two to one and 
a half per cent and that on the next $4000 to 
three per cent, while the maximum amount 
of surtax will probably not be above twenty 
per cent. The committee also proposes to 
cut in two the tax on automobiles and to 
repeal the taxes on tires and automobile 
accessories, cameras, jewelry, films, motor 
boats and works of art. 


Taking the Shackles off China 


Following the lead of the American dele- 
gates, the Pekin conference on the Chinese 
tariff laws has agreed to restore to the 
Chinese the absolute control over their own 
tariff legislation by January 1, 1929. On 
its part the Chinese government agreés to 
abolish all likin tariffs, which. are local cus- 
toms duties between the different provinces 
of China, before that date. Another step 
in the deliverance of the East from its con- 
trol by the nations of the West; and, since 
the United States took the lead in the matter, 
another cause for Chinese gratitude to this 
country. 











A Gift that 
Inspires Gratitude 
JorFather or Mother 
jorSon or Daughter 

Jorkeacher 


or. 

JorDearest Friend 

HIS Christmas Port- 

able may be had in 
our handsome Christmas 
package without extra 
charge. For sale by over 
5000 dealers and Reming- 
ton branches everywhere. 
Easy payment terms, if 
desired. Write for illus- 
trated booklet, ‘“‘For You 


—For Everybody’’. Address 
Department 64. 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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Up With The Ladders 


Here’s a brand new mammoth toy that will make any boy the hero of the 
neighborhood. It’s"a real thoroughbred firefighter—nearly three feet long; 
and as strong as an ox. 


Real Extension Ladder 


The counterbalanced aerial Ladder is 
easily and quickly raised by. windlass 
to an upright position. A second 
windlass raises the extension to a 
height of nearly four feet where it 
can be swung around in any direc- 
tion. Four sturdy single steel 
ladders and two wrecking hooks 
complete the equipment. 


automatic gong which can be dis- 

- engaged if silence is desired. 
Equipped with solid rubber wheels 
and a detachable drawing handle 
with which you can steer. Finished 
in bright and_yellow—deco- 
rated in gold. You'll find this big 
toy at your local dealers. If dealer 
cannot supply you send $12.00 and 
dealer’s name and we will ship the 
Truck direct. Write for Catalog of 
other novel Kingsbury Toys and 
free school blotters showing our 
Big Boy Toys in color. 


Remember that the Kings- 
bury aerial Ladder Truck is 

a big toy and a perfect model 
of the real ones, even to the 


KINGSBURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
; Dept. Y, Keene, New Hampshire 
ANS 


See ea display of KINGSBURY 
'YS at local stores 
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POWER WITHOUT POWDER 
IN THIS NEW .22 MARVEL 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 
Adjustable power—lightor medium 
in attic or yard; highest speed and 
penetration in field. Use legal in 
cities. Silent — smokeless — never 
needs cleaning. Knocks down to fit 
22-inch bag or suitcase. And accu- 
rate! Puts bullet after bullet thru 
same hole. Secret lies in pneumatic 
principle perfected by West Pointer. 
















ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose 
appeals to every sufferer from asthma. _ 
The popularity of Vapo-Cresolene is 
due to — : 
Continuous treatment while the patient 
enjoys undisturbed rest. ee 
Avoidance of internal medication. 
Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 





Used by Explorers, 33, The household remedy for bronchial troubles 
Army Men, Etc. ‘ Send for descriptive booklet 82B 
arene 

““On recent African hunt proved ex- ; 

cam og & ee oe Fewer fone ( 5 Sold by druggists 

every high-grade rifle; Crosman Pneu-. 
matic far ahead.” — Lieut. Quack- THE VAPO-CRESOLENE Co. 
enbos. “None more accurate; now 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
free of everlasting cleaning.”” — Dr. 








Fuller. Does all any .22 rifle is re- Or Leeming-Miles Bldg. Montreal,Canada 


quired to do. Saving in ammunition 
soon pays for gun. Sporting world rae cat Stake 
wild about this new arm. 


Write for Illustrated Book 
right now and name of 
dealer nearest you. 


Dealers: — Prepare for the big 
demand. Write us today. 








CROSMAN ARMS CO., Inc. 
441 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 




























Engraved. Monogrammed 
Stationery 


NY three initials. 30 sheets, 
25 envelopes for i, 
on 





Magazine that 3 million people read. 
can try this unbiased digest ofdomestic dnd world affairs for a tri- 
fle. The Pathfinder is in a class by i tself—nothing else to equa) it; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the .choicest reading—the 
cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 
health, radio etc. ;real : tures—instruction, entertainment 






1 Years in Bi 
Dept. 20  W. 3rd Street 





Cleveland, Ohio 















stories, 
for all. Send 15c (coin or }) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 
or! $ 1for fall year (52 issues). Pathfinder. Washington, D.C. 
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THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT 
December's peaks are calm; the 
gale has blown; 
The herded clouds are sunlit, far 
below; 
And, high on ridges trod by him 
alone, 
The White Goat stands amid 
the whiter snow. 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN | 











EAST IS EAST; WEST IS WEST 


ys the course of a deeply felt discussion of 
the strange ‘‘soul power’’ that the visitor 
finds among the teeming peoples of India, 
Miss Jane Alden, writing in Asia, tells of a 
talk she had with a thoughtful Indian youth 
named Krishna. 

Krishna came that afternoon, she says, to 
take me for a walk. ‘‘Tell me something,” I 
began as we strolled along the hill path. 
“What religion do your people teach you 
when you are little?” 

“They do not teach us any religion. No- 
body can teach it, though it may be com- 
municated or absorbed.” ; 

“From whom do you absorb it, then?” 

“From those who already have it,’’ came 
the prompt reply. “From the gurus, the 
religious men, who would refuse to teach, 
counting themselves always students, though 
other seekers for truth may come and live 
and study with them.” 

“What do these gurus do?” 

“The guru is a sacred friend and helper be- 
cause he already has that Light we seek. All 
the guru does, outwardly, is to give certain 
breathings, exercises in concentrating the 
mind and a line or two of prayer: ‘I meditate 
on Him who is the Creator of this universe; 
may He enlighten my mind.’ That way the 
mind is made open and receptive. All each 
needs to do is just to make himself a clear 
medium through which the Infinite Spirit 
can grow and flower by its own nature. All 
the teacher can do is to create an atmos- 
phere.” 

“And the parents of the child, don’t they 
try to mold him or teach him anything, 
either?” : 

Krishna shook his head. ‘‘The best way to 
teach is to be,’’ he persisted. 

“I’m afraid your system would never suit 
the domineering West, Krishna,’ I said. 
“There, from the moment a child is born, he 
must do what we tell him to do, be what 
we've decided it’s best for him to be— 
whether ‘we’ happens to be the family, the 
church, the school board or the social 
community.” 

“Is it so?” Krishna pondered this wonder- 
ingly. ‘‘What is your ideal, then, that you 
teach a child in America? Material success— 
getting on in this world—is that all?” 

“Not just material success. That’s only 
the outer clothing. Rather, I should call our 
ideal social responsibility.” 

“But, if a man has no understanding of 
truth, what good will the society he has 
served do him when it comes time to die?” 

“Perhaps we do not think so much about 
that as of what good he can do to society. 
You see him as a spiritual being, in his rela- 
tion to infinite and eternal life; we see him as 
a human being, in his relation to other 
et beings and everyday life. Really he is 

t Reg . 


Fixing his great eyes on me, sombrely, 
this son of the ancient philosophers. de- 
manded: ‘‘No matter how powerful or fine a 
society you may have, how much good you 
mer do or what rewards you may receive, 
without spiritual wisdom, constant spiritual 
inspiration, how can you bear life?” 

How indeed! Is not that what the West is 
beginning to wonder? 

But I answered Krishna: ‘Perhaps my 

ople would ask you how you Hindus have 

n able to bear life all these years with no 
relief for your wretched millions in poverty, 
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no money or scientific knowledge to prevent 
your ‘awful famines, no organized force to 
keep the invader from consuming your re- 
sources and your. lives. We should ask you, 
how can you bear life without practical 
power?” 

We had come to the end of the path. We 
stood there, exchanging a long look, search- 
ing, inquiring of one another. ; 

Finally Krishna said, unmasking all his 
pain to me, “We bear it very hardly!’ 

“So do we,” I said then, showing him 
mine. ; 


THE HERMIT CRAB GOES HOUSE- 
HUNTING 


AS I looked over the guawale of the boat 
into the shallow water, writes a corre- 
spondent of The Companion, my curiosity 
was roused by the actions’ of some small 
shells that were crawling along on the peb- 
bles with a speed I had never before seen 
periwinkles attain. 

Being of rather an inquisitive turn of 
mind, I caught some of these lively little 
animals, wishing to find the secret of their 
accelerated speed. The shells appeared, on 
casual examination, to be empty; but upon 
more careful scrutiny I could see, far within, 
cmall claws. They belonged to tiny hermit 
crabs that had either evicted the original 
builders and owners of these shells or found 
them “‘to let’”’ and had taken possession. 

Such small individuals of this species had 
never before come under my observation, 
and inthe course of half an hour I had 
learned some things about them that im- 
pressed me with the intelligence that per- 
vades all creation, even such low forms of 
life as theirs. 

Tapping one of the shells gently with a 
stone, I succeeded in making a small hole in 
it without injuring the inmate. Then, plac- 
ing it in a pan of water with several other 
inhabited shells of about the same size, I 
awaited developments. 

In a few moments the crab’s claws ap- 
peared at the mouth of his shell, soon fol- 
lowed by the rest of his body; he evidently 
had decided that his house had become unfit 
for occupancy and that “‘moving day” was 
in order. With this idea in view, he moved 
over to one of his companions, who was rest- 
ing with its claws partly outside the protec- 
tion of home, and, rudely seizing one of 
these claws, began a desperate tug of war 
with the rightful owner for the possession of 
its home. 

He only succeeded in pulling his intended 
victim partly from the shell; in trying for a 
better hold he lost his former one, and the 
other crab quickly scuttled back beyond 
reach. 

The house-hunter then visited each of the 
other shells, but, finding the occupants all 
held flawless titles to their homes, he finally 
seemed to resign himself to his fate. 

Then I put near him an empty shell. In a 
moment he saw it and began investigating 
its advantages as a home. Finding it to his 
liking, he shot backward into its depths, 
where, I presume, he lived happily ever 
after or until in the course of time he out- 
grew it and had to go home-seeking again. 


THE CHAPLAIN’S ANSWER 


ICE PRESIDENT MARSHALL, whose de- 
lightful reminiscences have lately been 
printed, was a man of robust common sense, 
and an enemy of the red tape in which bureau 
officials love to wrap themselves. He tells us 
how he upset some of the formalities of the 
War Department, and got a chaplain’s ap- 
intment for a man who, with every qual- 
ification for the post, was in the way of 
being rejected because he did not know the 
answers to all the curiously unessential 
questions the examiners asked him. 

The mentioning of Trinity River, he says, 
calls to my mind another incident with 
which it was connected. I had a pastor in 
my country town in Indiana who had ar- 
rived at the ministry by way of the Salvation 
Army and who desired to pass on into the 
United States Army as a chaplain. I asked 
Secretary Garrison if there were a vacancy 
in the quota allotted to Presbyterians. He 
told me there was; thereupon I asked him 
to appoint my friend to the place. He said 
he would, but the man would have to pass 
an examination. As this young man was a 
graduate of my college, I thought he could 
pene an examination and accordingly had 

im come to Washington. ‘ 

Some few days afterward my. teléphon 
rang and Secretary Garrison or' his secre- 
tary (I do not know which) informed: nx 
that my friend could not be appointed; that 
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Instruments 


FREE ,700"" 


Students 


Uh 
Your choice of a Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian Gui- 
tar, Banjo, Cornet, Uxale le, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, 
Mandolin or Banjo Man dolin. You will be proud to 
own any one of these instruments and you can have 
one absolutely free. A few cents a for op net is 


your only expense. system of 
that you can play several pieces by note with the first first 
four lessons. We tee success or no charge. 


Instrument and lessons sent on one week’s free 
trial. Write for booklet today, no obligation. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Orchard and Willow Streets, Dept. 44, Chicago, Illinois 








The Amico oat $y 08 


y, different asso l 
dred: ot hovelties that um 
* What children often like better 75 
than costlier toys. \ 
THE CosT IS SMALL - 
No shoppi No bother. 25 inches a 
long, bound in red and green. Deliv } 
at your door. Costs only $1.00. Send 
money with your order today. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
If these stockings do not aa you in 
= respect, your money be re 
funded gladly. 

AMMIDON'‘& COMPANY 
’ “The forty-nine year old house’’ . 
318. Frederick St., Bartmore, Mp. “ 


Frices I Reduced 
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LowestPricesinYears 
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Young fypeweit ter Co. 








RandolphSt..Dept. 43C, tic, Chicago,til. 





MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
Pioneer Sets 
417-B-E 8th St., innati, Ohio 








p>——MINIATURE— INFLATING——— 
TOY 
AEROPLANE 


Life-like in design 
ae ete 
‘ostage 
Prepaid 25c 

A rubber balloon when inflated measures 24 inches long. 
Top w ing has spread of 17% inches. Wings and parts 
made , & ah card board. Easy to assemble. 

AL TOY AEROPLANE CO. 
621 ates Dept. C. New York City 
































THE HAYES METHOD FOR ASTHMA 
AND HAY-FEVER 

The Recognized Standard of Successful Treatment 

For particulars of the Hayes Method which is administered 

in your own home without interupiD our daily work 


or duties, address P. HAROLD HAYES, MD, B N.Y, 
asking for Bulletin Y-251. Special attention to children. 
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he could not pass the examination. I asked 
what was the matter and he said: ‘Listen to 
this! Question: ‘Where is Trinity River?’ 
Answer: ‘Trinity River is where it always 
was, and if my regiment should ever reach 
its banks I would hold religious services with 
the same zeal as though it were on the banks 
of the Jordan.’”’ 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘you better appoint him, 
or I will call for those questions and an- 
swers, and we will see what the Congress of 
the United States thinks about examining a 
preacher on geography!” 

They evidently concluded to suspend the 
ruling and appoint him. 


LATIN AND LABOR 


N one of the very early numbers of The 
Youth’s Companion, that for August 31, 
1827, there is this amusing anecdote, which 
is attributed to John Adams, the second 
President of the United States, who had 
died only the year before. 

“When I was a boy,” Mr. Adams was 
accustomed to say, “I had to study the 
Latin grammar, but it was dull, and I hated 
it. My father was anxious to send me to col- 
lege, and therefore I studied the grammar 
till I could bear with it no longer, and, going 
to my father, I told him I did not like study 
and asked for some other employment. It 
was opposing his wishes, and he was quick 
in his answer. 

‘Well, John,” he said, “if Latin grammar 
does not suit you, you may try ditching; 
perhaps that will. My meadow yonder needs 
a ditch, and you may put Latin by and try 
that.’ 

“This seemed a delightful change, and to 
the meadow I went. But I soon found ditch- 
ing harder than Latin, and the first forenoon 
was the longest I ever experienced. That day 
I ate the bread of labor, and glad I was when 
night came on. 

“That night I made some comparison 
between Latin grammar and ditching, but 
said not a word about it. I dug next forenoon 
and wanted to return to Latin after dinner; 
but it was humiliating, and I could not do it. 
At night toil conquered pride and I told my 
father (one of the severest trials of my life) 
that, if he chose, I would go back to Latin 
grammar. He was glad of it; and if I have 
since gained any distinction, it has been 
owing to the two days’ labor in that abom- 
inable ditch.” 


BELIEVE THIS IF YOU CAN 


geen into a reminiscent mood by the 
story of a man who invited a party of 
friends to dine on a tremendous puftball 
mushroom that was five feet through and 
weighed twenty-one pounds, Mr. E. 
Whiting recalls in the Boston Herald a yarn 
he once read concerning a still more re- 
markable vegetable growth. Thus it goes: 

Sir Joseph Banks, a worthy English bar- 
onet who lived a hundred years ago, had a 
cask of wine rather too sweet for immediate 
use; he therefore directed that it should be 
placed in a cellar, in order that the sac- 
charine matter it contained might be more 
perfectly decomposed by age. At the end of 
three years he directed his butler to ascertain 
the state of the wine, when, on attempting 
to open the cellar door, he could not effect 
it, in consequence of some powerful ob- 
stacle. The door was cut down, and the 
cellar found to be completely filled with a 
firm fungous vegetable production—so firm 
that it was necessary to use the axe for its 
removal. This appeared to have grown from, 
or have been nourished by, the decomposed 
particles of the wine; the cask was empty 
and had been carried up to the ceiling, 
where it was supported by the surface of the 
fungus. 

The terrific consequences to the worthy 
baronet had he placed this too-sweet wine 
in himself, rather than in the cellar, are too 
appalling to contemplate. 








ATTENTION GIRLS! 


Are you busy with your letters for 
my How I Made My Christmas 
Money contest? Not more than 500 
words, remember. And be sure that it 
is in my hands by the fifth of January. 
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‘Galea Power 
in this coaster brake 


So great is the power of New Departure, 
that ‘a slight pressure upon the pedals is 
multiplied into a braking force of 1200 


For Christmas pounds. 


tell Dad the best 
present is a New 
Departure equip- 
ped bicycle. 

Send today for il- 
lustrated story, 
**Billy’s Bicycle 
Triumphs.’’ It’s 
free and you will 
like it. 


The equivalent of a backward pull of 
more than half a ton is at the command of 
every New Departure user—if he should 
ever want it. There’s more force than he 
will ever need. 

In an emergency, SAFETY means every- 
thing. It’s a mighty comfortable feeling— 
this assurance of complete control, no mat- 


ter what happens—with New Departure. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, oa 

















ee PUPPY 


A healthy, fully pedi 
greed puppy, male 
or female, or choice 
of other valuable 
prizes, is yours de- 
tivered to your door 
for only a few hours’ 

: pleasant work in 
spare time taking orders for the famous 
NORTH AMERICAN ALMANAC, 1926 edi- 
tion. 





Write at once to Sales Manager 


NORTH AMERICAN ALMANAC CO. 
357 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 





with the Ss ball 
bearing wheels, russ 
frame construction yt the 
“rocking-chair’’ movement 
are — 
“Young America’ 
First Chotce.” 
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Safe 
Milk 
} all SGP and Diet 
amet \ For INFANTS, 
NY Children, Invalids, 
Na i ee nee. 
Avoid Imitations 
The Clutch of the Corsican 


By ALFRED H. 
An Amato, ae 3 phrilling pon one in France during 


Cosa ale) alle .¢ 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 
















ean The Atlentie Monthly Book Shop 





Boston 





Dial Monclegs, Pansozitie Aste 
Musical Comedies PLAYS: How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, , aR. Make- Catalog Geode 


strel Openin; 
ging! Opening 25 &CO. ~ wy hy Nee 











ROUGH, | CHAPPED SKIN 


overnight by massaging 
Gedy clteaiee aaa : 


Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Y., Wichita,Kans. 
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THE YOUTH’S 





Plan Now To Get 


1h 


on January Funds 





classes of securities will cause more | 
investors than ever before to turn this | 
January to the proven safety and liberal, 
dependable income of sound first mort- 
gage bonds. 
If your are planning to take advantage of prevailing | 
first mortgage interest rates, you will do well, there- | 
fore, to make your selection now, before the heavv 
January demand restricts your choice. 


RESERVATIONS ACCEPTED NOW 
Current offerings of Smith Bonds, which may be re- 
served now for January investment, give, you the 
opportunity to get 7% on your January funds, with | 
the protection of safeguards that have resulted in 
our record of no loss to any investor in 52 years. 


These bonds ($100, $500 and $1,000 denominations) 
are strongly secured by improved, income-produc- 
ing city property, and give you, at the present time, 
a choice of maturities from 2 years to 10 years. 


con low yields now prevailing on other 





You may make your selection now as to issue and 
maturity, and reserve the 
for our booklet, “‘ Fifty-two 
Years.of Proven Safety.” 


investment you want for de- 
The F, H. Smith Co. 


livery when your funds will 
Founded 1873 


be in hand. Send your name 
Priedeiptia Smith Bldg., Washington,D.C. Pittsburgh 





and address today, on the 
form below, for description 
of our current offerings, and 

Minneapolis 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
88-D 


Name 








. | 
(Please print name and addre:s plainly) | 














that is hard to manage 


New your unruly hair can be 
made to stay in order. Just as 
smooth as you want it. A touch of 
Stacomb in the morning and your 
hair stays right ail day. 

Try this delicate cream for ven 
days. See how easily it keeps your 
hair in place. It helps prevent dan- 
druff too. At all drug and depart- 
ment stores. Non-greasy. In jars 
and tubes or in the new liquid form. 











Standard Laboratories, Inc.,Dept. AB-26 

; 113 W. 18th St., New York City 
Please send me, free of charge, a : 

generous sample tube of Stacomb. 


Free | 
Offer| 


| RMD aha netisines st Vane ened > : 
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| and sold by the world's largest dog kennels, whose com- 





Foyt sad r for STOVINK ee 
Mfrs., Johnson’s Lab ye 
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¥ GOOD BOOKS 
for BOYS 


By an editor of 
The Youth’s Companion 


RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 


A Patriot Lad of Old Boston 
A Patriot Lad of Old Philadelphia 
’ A Patriot Lad of Old Salem 


These stories picture life in the Colonial 
cities from the point of view of a boy during 
the Revolution. The historic background is 
faithfully drawn; history is made a living 
thing. At the same time there is an exciting 
story that boys will follow with breathless 
interest. 


PD) 


ow 


Bob Hanson, Tenderfoot 

Bob Hanson, Scout 

Bob Hanson, First-Class Scout 
Bob Hanson, Eagle Scout 


These stories are for younger Boy Scouts and 
are full of Scout information. The reader goes 
to camp with a band of Scouts, lives with 
them, laughs with them, and does the many 
interesting things that Scouts do. The stories 
show boy nature at its best. 


ow 


Red Gilbert’s Flying Circus 


A laughable story of five boys who 
organize an amateur circus and go 
on tour. They have all sorts of fun, 
all sorts of trouble — naturally, 
since there are four cats, a pair of 
white mice, three dogs, a mule, a 
horse, and a parrot that always 
says the wrong thing. 

. 


ows 
$1.50 
At all bookstores 
The Penn Publishing Co. 
923 Filbert Street 7 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AND is a 52-page monthly 


HUNTING 
FISHING 


ing, fishing, camp’ and 
trapping stories pic- 
tures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 


best places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value 
ever offe in a sporting 


magazine. 
And this clear, steady, 
accurate, powerful six- 
r Wollen: 














knife, yet a powerful, pre- 
cise monocular that brings distant objects close in 
full detail. 












We will send you Hunting & 
SPECIAL Fishing for a whole year, pated ALL $2 
issues and this Pocketscope. for 
Satisfacti der money refunded. Mail your order to-day to 
HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 
312 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 

















Ask Your Dad for 
Northland Skis 


for a Christmas 
present. The choice 
ofworld’schampions 
and beginners, as 
speediest, stur- 
diest and easiest handling 
skis. Made by the world’s 
largest ski manufacturers. 
Look for the deer-head 
trade mark. 





Northland Ski Mfg. Co. "ritgnow for the free booklet 


12 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 


OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Are a special strain of pedigreed dogs highly developed 
for the all-round purposes of house guards, automobile 
companions, children’s playmates, women’s protectors 
and men’s pals; hunters and retrievers of all wild game; 
also stock drivers of cattle and sheep. Exclusively bred 














plete illustrated catalog will be mailed to your address for 
ten cents postage. 


tory, Inc., W ter, Mass. | Oorang Kennels, Box 23, La Rue, Ohio 
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C. LAB 


The Youth’s Companion Laboratory and Workshop 





Original members—George Howes, Philip O'Connor and Leslie Edmonston, 
all of Wollaston, Massachusetts 


O much interest has been aroused, all 

over the country, by the publication last 
week and the week before of photographs 
showing the rapid progress of work on the 
first of the branch labs, at Wollaston, that 
it is a great pleasure to present here this 
close-up picture of the boys who did the 
work. Watch later issues for full particulars 
of the way to apply for membership and to 
participate in the cash awards, weekly and 
quarterly. 

The first problem before the society, 
naturally, was to have a roof over its head— 
and not merely the corner of a magazine 
office, of course, but a real workshop where 
real work can be done. Therefore the mem- 
bers whom you see above set about it 
and have now completed, in twenty-four 
working days after school, a comfortable, 
handsome building, eighteen by twenty 
feet, with concrete floor. As this issue 
of The Youth’s Companion goes to press, 
a field-stone chimney is being projected. 
The Lab will be warm all through this 
winter, when its members will be build- 
ing boats and automobile bodies, testing 
radio apparatus and making all kinds of 
interesting small projects, like, for example, 
golf-ball centre-of-gravity testers, with 
many more things that will be duly illus- 
trated and described in The Youth’s 
Companion. 


Now Is the Time to Form Your 
Own Group 


What a surprising thing it is that, in all 
these years when so many thousands of 
things have been designed for boys to build, 
this is the first national laboratory estab- 
lished to test them be- 


fore they are published! "eres GUS, 


The Lab at Wollaston 
is only one of many 
branches already built, 
or to be built—wher- 
ever there is a group of 
boys who want to have 
a good time and have 
something to show for 
it, too, there is the mak- 
ing of a group of mem- 
bers of the Y. C. Lab. 

Every father who 
likes to work with tools 
or has a fondness for 
photography, chemis- 
try, physics, radio or 
boating is the right 
kind of father to get 
interested in this so- 
ciety. Take it up with 
him. You will find he 
will be glad to have a 
group of intelligent, 





earnest boys round his shop or labora- 
tory. 

But you don’t have to be one of a group. 
If you are mechanically minded,—if you 
like to make things, and to make money too, 
—you can live alone in the middle of the 
prairie, or on an island in the Caribbean, or 
in a city apartment, and still be a member 
of the Y. C. Lab, with its button and 
certificate and all privileges of membership. 
wae The Youth’s Companion for full 

etails. 


First Weekly Award of $5 Is 
Won by F. William Bang 


The little picture below does poor justice 
to Member Bang’s work—a beautiful eight- 
inch model of a galleon of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, complete to pennant, blocks, ratlines 
and poop lantern. The hull is painted red 
and green, with gold stripes; masts, spars 
and guns are black, and sails gold, with red 
Maltese cross on fore-topsail. This is the kind 
of rye used by Drake, Frobisher, Hawkins 
and the other sea-fighters and discoverers 
of that day. The model, at current prices for 
this quality of work, will command many 
dollars. 

Member Bang, at our request, has pre- 
pared a full description and working draw- 
ings, which will appear soon in our Pro- 
ceedings. 

Watch next ‘week’s issue for the second 
weekly award, won by Henry A. Morss, Jr., 
of Marblehead, Massachusetts, for a fifteen- 
foot motor boat built by him and his friends 
from plans and materials supplied by the 
Brooks Manufacturing Company of Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. Member Morss sends us 

along with his pictures 
@ an excellent analysis 
and criticism of the 
finished boat. 

All correspondence, 
questions and projects 
should be addressed to 
The Director, Y. C. 
Lab, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston. Massachusetts. 
He will distribute the 
questions and projects 
to the distinguished 
staff of experts who 
have joined the Y. C. 
Lab as Governors and 
Councilors. They will 
reply to you. There is 
no charge for answering 
any question except 
that you must inclose a 
stamped and _ self-ad- 

"dressed envelope for 
... * the reply that you will 
= Teceive. 
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‘Reach 
Official 
Basketball 


Now on Sale 
in Your City 


OUR local Reachdealer is ready 

to su upply you with the new 
1925-26 Reach Official Basketball 
as furnished to the leading teams of 
America. 
This ball is made in conformity with the 
latest official rulings and the name Reach, 
known to Sportdom these sixty years, is 
sufficient guarantee of its quality. 


Give your local Reach dealer a cali Ask for 
the new Reach Official Basketball Guide. 
On sale everywhere 35 cents. 


Remember“‘Reach’’when you buy golf goods. 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 


World’s Foremost Makers of 
Quality Athletic Goods 


Tulip and Palmer Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Brantford, Ont., Canada 
Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 
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ATHLETIC GOODS 














Boys and Girls 


Make good money collecting kodak prints to be made up 
into sure-fire quick selling photo novelties, JOHN T. 
SELBY, 103 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 








ADVERTISERS £2°% the articte they 


advertise better than 
anyone else can know and their advertise- 
ments, catalogs, and other printed matter are 
intended to give complete information. If 
you read and answer advertisements you learn 
of many things that are calculated to con- 
tribute to the convenience, comfort, and 
happiness of everyday life which otherwise you 
might know nothing about. We shall deem 
it a favor if you will mention The Youth's 
Companion when answering advertisements. 














THE YOUTH’S 
Teingolde Leth Aba 


NTRODUCING MR. FILENE—The 

writer of the signed editorial on the Fact 
and Comment page of this issue is Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Filene, who is one of the most en- 
terprising and successful of Boston mer- 
chants. Mr. Filene is widely known also for 
his deep and genuine interest in social, eco- 
nomic and industrial problems. He has 
introduced an original system of employee 
codperation into his own great store, and he 
has written articles and. addresses on a 
variety of present-day topics. 


IGHTNING—I note in The Youth’s 
Companion a statement that in Bedford 
Hills, New York, a house was struck by 
lightning three times and a near-by tree by a 
fourth bolt. I would suggest that there must 
have been a magnetic attraction in that 
particular spot and that, like Lincoln’s ‘‘rat- 
hole,” it may well be worth a test to discover 
what the underlying earth contains. Between 
1896 and 1920 I had an experience here in 
Arkansas of living very near two points 
which were pierced with lightning three 
times, and a shrub tree on the same line was 
shattered. This line was two hundred rods in 
length, about, and [ am confident that a test 
would locate valuable mineral.—D. H. K. 


We are inclined to believe this presents the 
real explanation of the incident that attracted 
your attention, and it may be the case that 
there is some magnetic iron ore beneath the 
surface at this particular spot. 


IGGY DUFF—For twenty-five years 

now—ever since my fifth birthday—I 
have been a Youth’s Companion subscriber 
and like it just as well as ever. 

Recently an article was printed about the 
old-time sailors’ fare and mentioned “‘figgy 
duff.” This delicacy has frequently been men- 
tioned in stories in The Youth’s Companion 
and other magazines, and I would like to 
obtain the receipt for it. As The Youth's 
Companion often prints receipts, would it 
be possible to print this one? 

I was born in Maine, lived there or in Bos- 
ton all my life until six years ago. Our folks 
were all sea-faring people, but none of them 
ever knew how to make figgy duff.—C. C. 


Following the receipt of your letter we have 
made inquiry about figgy duff, which, as you 
say, has been mentioned a number of times in 
Youth’s Companion stories. 

Capt. Theodore G. Roberts, who went so far 
as to use it in the title of his story, Figgy Duff 
Pot, says that this is the Newfoundland term 
for the famous “‘plum duff” of marine romance. 
He says it is a heavy mass of dough spotted 
with a few raisins and boiled in a cloth. He 
adds, ‘‘If an admirer of that yarn of mine con- 
templates the making and eating of a figgy 
duff, please warn her that it is pleasanter to 
read of than to experience.’’ Probably your 
sea-going forbears were more particular about 
what they ate than the Newfoundlanders. If 
any reader of The Youth’s Companion sends 
in an actual receipt, we shall be glad to forward 
it to you. 


ARTNERS IN FICTION—Despite the 

classic example of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, not often do modern collaborators 
work happily together in imaginative litera- 
ture. You can count the successful ‘‘teams” 
on the fingers of one hand: Besant and Rice, 
Erckmann and Chatrian, R. L. Stevenson 
and Lloyd Osbourne, and one or two others. 
But The Companion has found two writers 
who do work splendidly together. David 
Loraine is a well-known author of fiction, 


| and Arthur Floyd Henderson is an authority 


on,—you would never guess,—on the big 
modern department store. 

Perhaps this lets the cat out of the bag. 
You may not have foreseen that Peggy 
Harrison is going to have some thrilling 
department-store adventures on the road to 
the castle of her dreams. But the big store 
of today is an astounding place, especially 
when you go behind the scenes. 


HE HAUNTED MILL—You remember 

about the old subscriber who came in to 
the Companion office to find the story, The 
Haunted Mill, that he had remembered ever 
since he was a boy in the 60s? Eagerly—we 
might almost say reverently—he took the 
old volumes down from the office shelves. 
Think of it! He was taking up again the 
thread of a memory that he had kept for 
sixty years. He found the story—a serial by 
Theron Brown—in the volume for 1867, the 
Companion’s forty-first year. 
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21 River Street, 





] : ; 
ow’s the time...... 
to put in your bid for an Iver Johnson Bicycle. You 
know how parents loosen up the good old pocket- 
book at Christmas time. Get busy. 

The Iver Johnson Juvenile Models (drop bar) 
embody exactly the same features of superior con- 
struction as the famous Iver Johnson Bicycles for 
adults. 

High carbon seamless steel tubing; drop-forged 
parts, two-piece crank set; two-point ball bearings, 
reducing friction; five coats of enamel, hand rubbed, 
and all nickel plating over copper. 

Colors: Iver Johnson Blue, Maroon and Black; 
best guaranteed equipment. 


Interesting Bicycle Booklet “B”— FREE 


Full of information. Get a copy and show it to dad. 
It'll help you “sell” him. The booklet illustrates 
and describes the various Iver Johnson models for 
boys and girls, as well as for men and women—also 
Velocipedes for little children. Mail the coupon or 
a postcard. 






IVER JOHNSON BICYCLES © 








IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St. 


Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 





Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
21 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free and at : 
once a copy of your Bicycle catalog ‘‘B.’” 


























When you feel the brisk kiss of win- 
ter winds on glowing cheeks— 


buoyant exercise— 


the ice, firm and sure, with the 
speed and lightness of the wind— 


Johnsons! 


for those that 
want the best 


Greater 
Gift 
—than the Joy of Perfect Skating! 


built in every detail of that braced 
and tempered steel runner. You see 
when you tingle in every sinew with the bell-shaped, one-piece cups at 
the heel and sole, and the reinforced 
when you glide with a rythm like foot-supporting shoe attached to 
glorious music, and your feet skim Nestor Johnsons. 


But better than this—you can take 


then you know why the “king of the judgment of champions, for more 


” rts” is to skate on Nestor championships have been won on 
winter spo Nestor Johnson’s than on all other 


You can see for yourself the quality skates combined. 
NESTOR JOHNSON MEG. CO., 1906 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


rewsptmee NESTOR JOHNSON “cep 
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TUBULAR SKATES ““*” 
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Schools 


The School Directory Department of The 
Youth’s Companion will gladly send to par- 
ents or others requesting it the catalogue of 
any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University. 

If you wish definite information and advice 
concerning a school please give age, whether 
Boys’, Girls’, Coeducational or Professional 
School is desired, and something of pre- 
vious training and future ambitions. 


























You one need eat eteen 
trained en ear 


nen 
$60 to $200 aWeek 


COMPLETE ELECTRICAL TRAINING 
in Twelve Happy Weeks 
Free Employment Service whic ‘raining; after you 
life. Get my post ote of 2 Big Special oarees without 


extra cost. Ask for Big, Handsome FREE BOOK con- 
{ taining 151 potas photos of electrical ws and op- 


erations ~— Bi, 
OWNEE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
Dept. 2399 West Harrison Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















BECOME A 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 


Examinations coming. $1900 to $2700 a year. 
Steady life-time job. Common education 
sufficient. No 


% “‘pull’”’ necessary. 
atalog 








Patterson Civil Service School, 
Dept. 3312 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Sirs: Serd me without charge your 
Catalog, describing this and other 
U.S. Government positions, 





“Alice Bradley, f: xpert, 
sfusthowtomakehome cook 
dy - nl 


9 Sys 
. 0w to cater, run 
Inns, Cafeter- 


inns, 
» in your 
" jet, e for Profit,’’ it’s Pid 
Amer. Schoo! of Home Economics, 851 E, S8th St.,Chicago 


lays to Mak 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 

Stuttering. “its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 

cured myself after stamme ‘f 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue. 
9323 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., indianapolis 





‘You can now 


pau ee et artof < pouty 


telle — 
io praia. ‘oin 
ag, ecege guaranteed 





I can teach you to speak n ly. 

Send for free hens vein zhow. 
MUEL Y. ROB 

419 Boylston St., ney Mass. 








Earn This Pretty 


Boudoir Lamp 
With Silk Shade 


NY room would be more 
attractive and comfort- 
able with the addition of this 
pretty lamp. Its deep blue 
crockery base and rose silk shade 
blend well with almost all colors, 
and its soft light makes it suit- 
able for reading, dressing, or sew- 
ing. 









Given to any Com- 
angen subscriber 
lor one new and 65 





The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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GIRLS MAKE MONEY 
In Their Own Home Towns 


By perceiving that there was a neglected 
field of effort near at hand and by applying 
herself to it a girl of artistic ability has made 
her training a source of income without leav- 
ing home. 

The town where she lives had only one 
skilled window dresser, and the displays of 
the other stores suffered by comparison. 
Feeling sure that the merchants would bene- 
fit if they displayed their wares attractively, 
she visited the different stores and solicited 
the work of dressing their windows. She con- 
vinced several of the merchants that an ar- 
tistic arrangement of the goods in their win- 
dows would make an appeal to the public 
that would result in increased sales. 


Provide Suitable Displays 


ep a reement she gives each store one com- 
os change of window displays every two 
weeks and a rearrangement that gives the 
effect of change once a week. She also pro- 
vides suitable displays for such days as are 
celebrated locally or more widely. Since she 
does not have to spend anything on the work, 
she figures that the two dollars a window 
that she receives for it is good pay for what 
is only part-time work, for it brings her at 
least forty dollars a month. 





Isn’t It Fun? 


Isn’t it fun to make money that 
is all your very own? And the things 
you can do with it! And the hun- 
dreds of times you spend it over and 
over in anticipation! Shall I buy 
that set of Stevenson or that gor- 
geous new silk blouse or a beaded 
bag for mother? Or shall I put it in 
the bank? Write me about your 
money-making triumphs. I know the 
thrill of a first pay envelope! 

HAZEL GREY 











She stipulated that the two jewelers on her 
list should allow her a reasonable sum to 
spend for flowers. By choosing the flowers to 
harmonize with the rich velvets of jewel 
cases and accent the beauty of the glass, 
silver and pottery containers that are on 
sale she has more than justified the expense. 

Friends, interested in her project and 

pleased with store windows that are a credit 
to their city, lend her antiques, curiosities 
and other things to complete and beautify 
her window designs. 
Clever ideas in window-dressing are bring- 
ing another girl a neat little income. For a 
shoe store she arranged a display called ‘‘The 
Seven Ages of Shoes.” Having collected 
seven pairs of old shoes, from a baby’s pair 
up to an old man’s boots, she had¢he shoe- 
maker mend one of each pair. The row, in 
which the worn and the repaired were set 
side by side, was placed in the window, where 
they proved to everyone who stopped to look 
in that by skillful repairing even a hopeless- 
looking shoe can be restored to reputable 
appearance and further wear. The girl’s 
charge for the idea was five dollars, It has 
brought the store a great deal of repair work, 
made new customers and sold more shoes. 


Have Your Ideas Ready 


To girls who feel that they have taste and 
ability that they could use to advantage in 
such work, a word of advice may be useful: 
have your selling ideas ready for the mer- 
chant long before the selling time. 

If a store has a drapery department or an 
art department, submit unusual designs to 
it. Many small stores have no salesman who 
is competent to cut ‘“overdrape” patterns or 
to make a drawing suitable for a luncheon de- 
sign that is to carry out a special plan. If you 
are clever, you can make from curtain ma- 
terials or wall paper designs that can be re- 
peated in the sofa cushions or the bed 
spreads; from china you can copy designs for 
decorating luncheon sets to be used with 
that china. Charge according to the impor- 
tance of your work. 

Trade journals will give you ideas; the 
special needs of your community will guide 
you; the surplus stock in some merchant’s 
store may be your inspiration. If your ideas 
are novel and practicable enough to sell 
goods, no merchant will begrudge you the 














I have a new title. I’ve been appointed 
Pirate Captain. Now I never thought I 
could be called a pirate without resenting it, 
yet strange to say here I am dubbed not 
only Pirate, but ans of the crew, and 
having the time of my life. 

It all came about this way. A few months 
ago when I was searching for good things to 
put into our Premium Offers, the idea sud- 
denly popped into my head, ‘‘Wouldn’t it 
be great sport to have a Treasure Hunt like 
the one Robert Louis Stevenson describes 
in his story ‘Treasure Island’ ?” (You see I 
have never lost my liking for that fas- 
cinating tale.) 

I lost no time in laying my plan before the 
Publishers of The Yout i ’s Companion who 
readily agreed to supply the buried gold (a 
very necessary part, as you will see). So, as 
one of the features of our October Premium 
List, I organized this Treasure Hunt with 
ships and islands and trails and real gold to 
be found. Page 742 in The Companion of 
October 22 tells all about it. 

Here’s the way it works. You'll find the 
Trail to the Treasure blazed right through 


No. 


$250 Class 
. Dorothy Simpson, Pennsylvania . . 16 


$200 Class 
2. Linetta Macon, Pennsylvania . . . 9 


$150 Class 
. Robert Goodlate, New Jersey . . . 8 


$100 Class 
4. Blanche Magill, Pennsylvania... : 


$75 Class 
5. Vern Pearson, California. . . . . 7 


$60 Class 
. Rev. J. T. Stewart, Pietida 2. . ww CUT 


$50 Class 
7. Cup Josten; GO 8 ik wc tw CG 


$40 Class 
. Charles King, Illinois ae 


$30 Class 
. Rev. John DeJong, California . . . 6 


$25 Class 
10. Ralph Willits, lowa 


$20 Class 


11. Jennie Barton, Rhode Island 
12. C. A. Kingsbury, Colorado . 
13. Edith C. Philips, Montana 
14. Homer F. Bill, Connecticut . 
15. Ted H. Badger, Minnesota 


$15 Class 


16. Franklin C. Beatty, Washington 
17. Ruth Hoge, Oklahoma . . 
18. Roberta Ingle, New York 

19. Ruth Hudson, New Jersey 

20. Robert C. Platter, Ohio . 

21. Laura Withcraft, West Virginia . 
22. Caroline Meyer, Kansas . 

23. Wilbur Pfrimmer, Iowa . 

24. Louise Cline, Florida. . : 
25. Robin Garland, Massachusetts . 


$10 Class 
26. Ruth Kabrick, Illinois 
27. Maynard Hanson, North Dakota 
28. Mrs. Alice Johnson, Illinois . 
29. Edmond Laing, Maine . y 
30. Harold E. Schulze, Ohio . ; 
31. Dexter H. Wilkins, Massachusetts . 
32. Ed. G. bub, Indiana. . 
33. Margrethe Prens, Minnesota 
34. Edith Claire DeWolfe, New York 
35. E. W. Reeves, South Dakota 
36. Mrs. Mary Dimm, Kansas . 
37. William Lindon, Wisconsin . ; 
38. Lila V. Livingston, Kansas . ; 
39. Fred H. Anderson, Sask., Canada | 
40. Valentine P. Sanderson, Nebraska 3 
41. Mrs. J. C. Courtney, Georgia 5 
42. Denton Taylor, New Jersey . 
43. Mrs. J. H. Browning, Illinois 
44. Mrs. C. W. Lowell, Maine 
45. Jennie Van Wyk, Wisconsin : 
46. Marshall B. Allen, Massachusetts 
47. Anne C. Fenderson, Maine . . 
48. Weley Davey, Nevada . 
49. Mrs. Theo. Archer, Montana 
50. S. W. Smith, Missouri 


$5 Class 
51. E. A. Angevine, Vermont. 
52. Franklin Bratton, Pennsylvania 
53. Joseph Gose, Texas. * 
54. Josephine Baker, Illinois . 
55. Wm. Carr, New Hampshire. . 
56. Geraldine Davidson, Delaware . 
57. Carrie Bonnet, New York . 
58. Dorothy Van Fossen, Sask., Canada 
59. Mrs. Frank Bird, Illinois 
60. Milan Bump, Colorado 
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price that your idea is worth to him. 
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61. Roy J. Chaming, Virginia 


Subns. 
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On The Treasure Trail 


By Mason Willis 


your town. It will take you to the homes of 
friends and nei rw who are not readers of 
The Youth’s nion. The game is to 
get as many a = riptions as you can. 

The largest Bags of Treasure, containing 
from $5.00 to $250.00 in Gold each, will go 
to the 150 Treasure Seekers who secure the 
most subscriptions before the hunt is over 
on January 1. But every Treasure Seeker 
who’ secures at least five subscriptions will 
get his share of the gold. 

I wish you could be at my desk these 
mornings and go over the letters that are 
piling in. Why, pirates are cropping up all 
over the country — men, women, boys and 
girls! It seems as if every town had one or 
more, and all are hot on the trail of the 
Treasure. 

But the more the merrier, say I. Come 
join our crew. There’s treasure aplenty even 
if every Companion reader takes a hand. 
So heave away, Fellow Pirates, (you won't 
mind so long as I say fellow”), let’s set 
our course and be off today. I'll do every- 
pene to help that one pirate can’ do for 
another, shiver my timbers if I won’t! 


How the Treasure Hunt Stands on Nov. 13 
With 7 Weeks To Go 


No. 
Subns. 


62. R. L. Dailey, Ohio . Shg 
63. Mrs. E. A. Lawrence, Massachusetts ‘ 

64. Mrs. Frank Slater, Indiana . 
65. Ruth Brown, Illinois . 

66. Bertha M. Douglass, Maine, | 
67. Wm. E. Needham, New Jersey 
68. Mary Alice’Smith, Ohio . 
69. Mrs. poe © Davis, Colorado Fe 
70. Lois Knie, Oklahoma. . 

71. Lillian Orr, on 

72. Mrs. E. C. Quimby, New York | 
73. Nettie B. Woodman, Massachusetts 
74. Franklin Yeagley, Ohio . . 

75. Junior Bond, Vermont. 

76. Mrs. W. W. ‘sg ‘ood, Massachusetts 
77. Margaret Blackwell, North Carolina 
78. Katheleen Davison, New Hampshire 
79. Robert Swett, Illinois . 

80. Vernon Green, New York 

81. Theodore Glecker, Ohio . 

82. Cairl L. Butterfoss, New Jersey” 

83. Mrs. Ida M. Parker, Michigan . 

84. Minnie Rexroad, Kansas ‘ 

85. Edward E. = Illinois ; 

86. Henry Baynes, North Carolina . 

87. Margaret L. Peckham, Rhode Island 
88. Donald S. Teague, California . 

89. Lawrence Wood, Colorado 

90. Ebert Long, Pennsylvania Te 

91. Roy Amundsen, Alta., Canada . 

92. Ralph G, Bartlett, Vermont . ‘ 
93. J. Freeman Borden, Massachusetts 

94. Mrs. O. C. Clark, Washington . . 
95. Inez Gurnee, Wisconsin . 

96. Mrs. H. F. Mann, Massachusetts 

97. Dexter Marsh, a Tae = 
98. Mrs. Harry Martin, B. C., Canada 

99. Mrs. Niels Pedersen, elie . 

100. ~ LaVerne Yoder, Indiana . 

101. Mrs. P. L. eee. Illinois 

102. Ruth T. Chase, Nebraska : 
103. Donald W. Chisholm, Washington ’ 
104. Mrs. A. J. Emerson, New York. . 
105. Stuart Graham, New York . 

106. Rollin E. Poole, Wisconsin 

107. Robert H. Roberts, Indiana . 

108. DuPre Sassard, South Carolina 

109. Eleanor Shaw, ‘Towa . 

110. Mrs. O. E. Arbuckle, Texas! 

111. Helen D’anna, North Carolina .  . 
112. Wilfred P. DeMille, ~Karen 
113. Harry Huff, Michigan. 
114. Philip Manning, Montana . . 

115. Mrs. R. W. Napper, New York . 

116. Miss Hallie Nicholas, Tennessee 

117. Bobby Smith, Oklahoma ‘ 

118. Alfred Aldrich, Nebraska 

119. Lolah Smith, Wisconsin . 5 

120. Norman H. Swanson, Texas . . 
121. + age ag E. Hopewell, Nebraska. : 
122. Mrs. J. E. MacCombie, Massachusetts 
123. W. W. Silver, CS ae 
124. Edward G. Stokely, Tennessee . 

125. Mrs. James Aiken, Pennsylvania 

126. Peter M. Aimes, Connecticut 

127. Marion Coomer, Michi 

128. Stanley Frazier, New York . 

129. Ormond D. Hayes, Maine 

130. Irma M. Kyle, Iowa . . . 

131. Elsie Limber, Pennsylvania . 

132. Helen L. Ralston, 4 

133. Maurice Taylor, Texas . . 

134. Richard Williams, Wisconsin 

135. Walter R. Pager. New York 

136. Scott Gault, Kansas ‘ 

137. Hallie Jenness, Illinois ‘ 
138. Leon S. Bennett, Massachuse - 
139. William J. Manchester, Rhode | Island a 
140. Wilbur R. Rusher, Indiana . . : 
141. Frank Kline, Illinois ._. é 
142. Chas. H. hang ba z saenpetie ° 


143. Joseph a, * 
ik ‘ing naldson, i eer York : 


145, Billy peony Pennsylvania . 
146. Howard Schlenker, New York 
147. Mrs. E. J. Strubel, Pennsylvania 
148. Raymond Thomas, Washington 
149, Grace Van der Pan, Wisconsin . 
150. Alice C. Hazlewood, Illinois 
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By WILLARD ALLEN COLCORD 


A New Gift-Book for 
Boys and Girls 
Thrilling, enter- 
taining, and inform- 
ative. Three hundred 
TRUE stories 
about Animals, 
Birds, and Insects, 
delightfully told. 
Twenty-four origi- 
nal full-page illus- 
trations; 28 feature 
pages. Bound in red 
cloth, stamped in 
colors, with jacket 

in colors. 


12mo. 462 pages 
$1.75 net 


At all tooksellers, or 


Be Judsor Press 1701-1703 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Bop) / Get This Bie 
ri ges Outfit 


AN AMAZING BARGAIN 


- Now you can draw like 
regular artists. Have fun. 
ake comics. This won- 
dertul drawing gets con- 
ains everyt ng you 
gees: sj fcard. 











Tequare AE 
pencil, seccia! 
dra n 

S' exter Tra pen oohtan 
bottle of water- 





ink, of pen paper and pencil 
per, eraser, , thumb ne and a on erful water color 
of eight colors, with brush. 

Simply mail us $3.25. Outfit comes by return mail. 
Send money order by Post Otc Money rder, or if you 
send cash have it registered. Address 

ART SERVICE, Room 106 12-C 
1113-15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


NEED EXTRA MONEY? 
Sharpen your wits— valuable prize 
for solving the greatest number of entertain- 
ing problems in QUIZ, an educational book 
endorsed by Eugene C. Gibney, Director 

.¥. of Education. Solutions must 
be received by February 1, 1926. In event 
of ties, each tying contestant will be awarded 
the full amount tied for. Send today for booklet 
of specimen puzzles, etc. 

Educational Book Co., 427 Broadway, N. ¥. 











nore AND GIRLS — Earn Real Money. Sell only 
. ae S tooth brushes. Manufactured by Prophy- 
Brush Co. Your profit =: 20. Send name and 
address for brushes, we trust Pay us when sold. 
10 days is given to sell only 1 “tooth brushes. * for 
35 cents each, then return brushes not sold, if an: BOT 
cents on each brush sold, send us balance. A 
DV. CO., 5633 Guilford Ave., iodlanagelie Ind. 














Do Your Christmas 
Shopping Easily 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Concord, N. H., or 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $..... for 

......,S8ubscriptions. Send to ad- 
dresses on attached list in time for 
Christmas. Mail Gift Cards to me — 
Mail Gift Cards direct (check method 
desired). 





ClaePg Nae so Sid no Schone k vanwe vs 
Address . 


SPECIAL RATES 

for CHRISTMAS 
One Subscription....... $2.00 (Was $2.50) 
Two or More.........-. 1.75 each 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Nite CW Gack 


Epitor’s Note.—Do you like puzzles? 
Are you clever at solving them? Write and 
tell us how long it takes you to get these 
answers right. Do you want any more cross 
word puzzles? Before long we are going to 
have some good puzzle contests with cash 
prizes; so you'd better get in practice. What 
kind of prizes do you like best? 





I. Insect Building 
1. Add a letter to mellow, transpose, and 


| find part of a church; -add another letter, 
| transpose, and find an insect. 


2. Add a letter to an exclamation, trans- 


| pose, and find not cold; add another letter, 


transpose, and find an insect. 

. Add a letter to an abbreviated state, 
transpose, and find a juvenile game; add a 
9 transpose, and find an insect. 

4. Add a letter to a musical instrument, 
transpose, and find a French river; add a 
letter, transpose, and find an insect. 


II. Four-Letter Word Chain 

. An animal. 

Part of a tree. 

A number. 

. A town in Nevada. 
A gem. 

A fish. 

. A metal. 

. Accomplished. 


OID UR Go tr 


III. Mathematical Mixer 


Fifty-four is a curious number. It can be 
divided in such a manner that, if you add 
two to the first figure, subtract two from 
the second figure, multiply the third figure 
by two and divide the fourth figure by 
two, all the answers are the same. What are 
the figures? 


IV. Transpositions in Rhyme 

1. If you're getting ready to a meal 
And are about to the leg of a teal, 
If your thought and you should 






































try 
To write a , | would say, ‘Oh, 
fie!’’ 
2. To tell - that are is at 
not so bad 
As to a from a poor little 
lad. . 
3. Little she if he all day 
To from her the rabbits 
away. 
V. Charade 


My first’s a narrow mountain place; 
Men held it once, a glorious feat. 

My second by the sea is found; 

There ships of many nations meet. 

My whole you sometimes have to carry 
On journeys. ’Twill be necessary 

To keep it, whereso’er you are, 

Or else you will not travel far. 


VI. A Seasonable Ladder 
The uprights of this ladder name two win- 


ter visitors, 
RUNGS 
. Acountry in Africa. 
Pertaining to the eye. 
A ruin. 
. Alight down. 
An animal. 
. Adispatch boat. 
. Part of you. 


SID Ue 








Answers 
I, 1. Ripe, spire, spider. 
2. Oh, hot, moth. 
3. Ga, tag, gnat. 
4, Horn, Rhone, hornet. 
II. Bull, leaf, four, Reno, opal, ling, gold, 
done. 
III. 10, 14, 6, 24. 
IV. 1. Serve, sever, veers, verse. 
2. Tales, stale, least, steal, slate, 
3. Cares, races, scare, acres. 
\V. Passport. 
VI. Snowflake—Jack Frost. 
S J 
N-ubi-A 
O-pti-C 
W-rec-K 
F-luf-F 
L-emu-R 
A-vis-O 





K-nee-S 
E T 








Motor Race 


An exciting auto- 
mobile race over a 
regular speedway, 
with all the haz- 
ards of a real race. 
Lots of fun for lit- 
tle folks. Six mini- 
ature automobiles 
included, each 
named for a fa- 
mous car. 


“Round the World Flyers” 


A New, Interesting and Instructive Game for Children 


This game is played by moving miniature ore around a map of 


the world, following the exact course of the U 


in the first. round-the-world fli a Every stopping place i is marked, 
ght add interest to the game. Teaches 
children the map of the world and the flags of many nations. 


"THESE three “Sandy Andy” Games are unusual. The boards are 
made of metal, beautifully decorated in colors, are unbreakable 
and can be washed without injury. Playing directions are printed 
right on each board, and each has a regulation checker board on 
the reverse side. They can be had in any toy store. If not obtain- 
able, we will send any one, complete and prepaid, for $1.00. West 
of Denver, Colo., and outside the United States, $1.25 prepaid. 


“*Sandy Andy” Toys and Games comprise a large assortment of playthings 
for children of all ages; all sold under the “‘Sandy Andy” 


and the actual incidents of the 
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TRADE MARK 
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rmy Aviators 


Similar to checkers, but 
more exciting and inter- 
esting. Full of thrilling 
hazards, tense situa- 
tions, and keen disap- 
pointments. Real strat- 
egy is required to win. 
It’s a fine game for 
children and grown-ups. 


trade mark. We 


will be glad to send every reader of The Youth's Companion a pamphlet con- 
taining colored pictures of them all. Just write for it. 


, WOLVERINE SUPPLY & MFG. COMPANY 
1210 Western Ave., N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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_ and Kept Up to Date 


New Words 


New Gazetteer 
Copyright 1924 


Thousands of new vocabulary 
terms such as: audio-frequency, 
skookum, vitamin, Fascista; new 
Gazetteer entries such as Kenya, 
Hejaz, Le Mort Homme; salient 
facts about famous people such 
as Galli-Curci, Hoover, Pershing. 
| Whatever you want to know 
| about words and what they stand 
| for, you may learn quickly from 


! 





this ' ‘Supreme Authority.” It 
is the indispensable book to both 
adults and young folks. 


For Cross Word Puzzle Workers, 
Webster is the infallible source of 
information about words, including 
the unusual, rare, and technical 
terms. It is the standard for C 
| Word Puzzle Editors 


ross 





Constantly Improved | 











In the Home Circle 
This Christmas 
there is one great book that will be 
an admirable gift, that will be treas- 
ured and used for a whole lifetime as 


the foundation book of the home 
library — 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 


A whole library in one volume equiva- 
lent in type matter to a 15-volume en- 
cyclopedia. Its 451,000 entries include 
407,000 vocabulary terms and their 
correct use; 32 pages of new words; 
32,000 geographical entries; 12,000 bi- 
ogtaphical entries; foreign ‘words and 
rases; encyclopedic ‘tables and articles; and 
a wealth of other information. More than 
6,000 illustrations. Here are the answers to all 
your questions about words, people, and 
places in a work whose unquestioned author- 


ity has made it the standard of the English- 
speaking world. 


FREE—If You Send the Coupon 
We will be glad to send, on request, without 
obligation to you, a sample page of new words, 
en pages on Regular and India papers, 
the booklet ** You Are the Jury” and a useful 
set of pocket maps. Just mail the coupon. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield Mass. 





G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Send me, free, sample page of new words, 
| specimen pages of Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, ““You Are the JY: and 
pocket maps. 12-25) 
i 
! 
| 
| 
| 
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The second lieutenant 
was having a hard time 


HE second lieutenant was 
having a hard time getting his 
shoe laced one morning. At the 
very moment that he had his green 
shoelace at the spot where he was 
just ready to pop it into the right 
hole his little blue house would shake 
and tremble as if it had been taken 
with a chill. Then he would throw out 
both arms to balance himself, and his 
shoe-lacing had to begin all over 
again. At the third shaking he de- 
cided that a severe earthquake was 
in progress. This time he had gone 
over backward, shot his foot up in 
the air and almost lost his wig. But, 
chancing to look downward, he saw 
Pert hopping off. 

“IT wonder,” he thought, “if that 
was Pert up to some of his tricks.” 

He started to call him, but thought 
better of it. If it was not Pert, it 
would never do to put such an idea 
into the little fellow’s head; for no 
periwig, save only the captain, was 
ever safe from Pert’s mischievous 
pranks. 

The second lieutenant finished 
lacing his shoe and hopped down. 
‘Has anyone felt an earthquake this 
morning?”’ he asked, watching Pert. 

They were all surprised, and Pert 
seemed completely astonished. The 
second lieutenant looked away, and 
then back quickly, and caught a 
grin on Pert’s face. 

“Captain,” he said, quickly chang- 
ing the subject and surprising them 
again, ‘‘now that we have a new 
guardhouse, we should have some 





one in it; for what is the good of a 
guardhouse which stays empty? 
Why, it is no good to us at all.’”” The 
grin left Pert’s face. 

The captain, not having thought 
of this before, looked troubled. ‘‘Put 
some one in there,”’ he said, after 
thinking it out. 

“But none of the periwigs have 
broken a rule,” said Pert, looking 
quite proud of himself. 

“Then find some one who has,” 
answered the captain, hopping joy- 
fully away into the woods. 

It seemed to be a busy day for 
everyone that morning. Bees and 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Children’s Page 


THE PERIWIGS LEARN 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


By Mary Booth Beverley 


butterflies hummed and _ fluttered 
among the flowers. Ants were hurry- 
ing in all directions. All the creatures 
they met appeared to be going hap- 


pily about some business of their . 


own, and the little periwigs felt that 
it would be impolite to stop 
them to ask if they had broken 
a rule. Presently a big gray 
grasshopper caught 
up with them and 
hopped by their side. 


“Each one of 
you has broken © 
a rule”’ 


Cyd £ 


“Cousin Grasshopper,” asked the 
captain, ‘have you heard of any- 
one who has—er—broken—er—any- 
thing?” 

The grasshopper gave a great 
spring over their heads; then, facing 
them, he waited for them to catch up 
with him. 

“My wife broke down and cried 
this morning because she had to wear 
her same old gray dress all the sea- 
son. You see she has been going 
about with the katydids, and she 
wants a green dress like theirs. But 
don’t trouble about that, captain, 
for you could never find her a green 
dress. The katydids never leave any 


tyhed, 


He waited for them to catch up 


lying around. Good-by; I must be 
going.” 

““Good-by, Cousin Grasshopper; 
we will remember about the dress, 
and if we find one will bring it to 
you.” 

They had now reached the guard- 
house, and they seated themselves in 
the grass to rest. The captain looked 
mournfully at the shining new door 
and sighed. Such a pity not to have 
any use for it! All at once an idea 
came to him, and he hopped joyfully. 

“No periwig can be put in the 
guardhouse unless he has broken a 
rule,” he said, looking down the line, 


: we find one who has broken 


Ld 


“but if one of you would 
offer to stay in there until 


arule—whowill volunteer?” 

The first lieutenant looked 

at the second lieutenant. 
The second lieu- 
tenant looked at the 
sergeant, the ser- 
geant at the cor- 
poral, the corporal 
at the periwig next 
him—and so on 
down -the line until 

every head was 
turned in the direc- 
tion ‘of Pert, who 
thought they were 
looking at him. 

Pert closed his 
eyes and began to 
snore. The one next 
to him thought this 

a good idea and began to snore 
louder. Then the next one snored 
louder still. All up the ;line the 
contagion spread until it reached the 
second lieutenant, who fairly roared 
his snores and fell over backward in 
the heaviness of his slumber. The 
first lieutenant was just opening his 
mouth and closing his eyes to outdo 
him when the captain sprang angrily 
to his foot. 

“T will go in the guardhouse and 
stay there until you find one who 
deserves to be put in. Lock the door 
on me and find him at once!” 

Before the periwigs could do more 
than hop up and salute, the captain 
had disappeared in the ground. 
“Lock the door at once,’’ came the 
muffled voice from far down. ; 

“We will just have to find 
some one now,” said the lieu- 
tenant sadly. He locked the 
door and hopped quickly away, 
followed by the silent periwig 
army. ° 

When they were in trouble 
they always went to the redbird 
or the frog. For a long time they 
could find neither. At last the 













first lieutenant hopped quite over 


the frog without seeing him. The 
others, coming on so fast, could not 
stop themselves, and the 
frog, popping his head up 


or 


and dodging back to keep.” 
out of the way, wondered Fe 
whether he were going to / 

be hopped over for the rest ; 


of his life. When the last one passed 
over him and stood in the grass by 
his side, the frog stretched himself 
and leaped back 
and forth a dozen 
times over their 


“How do you like that for a change?”’ 


¥& 


The captain 
looked at the 
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he asked. ‘‘But where is the captain?” 

“O Mr. Frog,” began. the lieu- 
tenant, “have you broken—er—do 
you know of anyone who has broken 
anything today?” 

The frog smiled broadly. ‘‘The lit- 
tle woodpecker broke out in spots 
this morning.” 

“Has he measles or anything?” 
asked the periwig. ‘ 

“Oh, no; he had the spots when he 
broke from the egg. Where is Captain 
Periwig? He hasn’t been swallowed, 
has he? Or fallen in any place?” 

“We left him in the guardhouse,”’ 
they answered sadly. And then they 
told the frog all their troubles. 

“No use looking anywhere but in a 
clear stream where you can see your 
‘own faces,”’ said the frog, beginning 
to swell and looking angry. “Each 
one of you has broken .a rule—the 
Golden Rule. ‘Do to others what 
you would like them to do to you,’ or 
something like that. One of you 
should have taken the captain’s 
place. Would you like him to leave 
you in prison when you hadn’t done 
anything to be put there for? He 
should put all of you in the guard- 
house for a week.”’ 

Then the frog hopped rapidly 
through the woods, and the periwigs, 
following, found it difficult to keep 
up with him. 

“Captain,” said the frog when 
they had released the little fellow, 
“to have an empty guardhouse 
shows what fine men you have— 
never breaking any of your rules. 
Don’t worry over its being empty 
any more. Come with me and let’s 
have a hopping match down at 
Weeping Willow Pond.” 

Their troubles forgotten, 
followed the frog happily. 


they 
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Willthis be YOU 
on Christmas 
morning? 


Just remind your folks that 
ATHLETIC GOODS 
make mighty fine gifts for 
fellows like you. 


The D&M Dealer in your 
town can supply 


D&M Basket Balls, 
Hockey Goods, 

Skates, Boxing Gloves, 
Striking Bags, 
Foothalls, Etc. 


How about a good, warm sweater? 
Get a D&M in snappy colors. 
You'll on | N Base Ball Glove oe 
spring. y not get it now 
You know the kind the Big 
Leaguers use — 
“The Lucky Dog Kind’ 
Get our onl Cram egy 
uipment for Winter rts. 
pang is no D&M Dealer handy, 
send direct to us. 


The DRAPER-MAYNARD co. 


DerarTMENT 
PLYMOUTH N. H., U.S.A. 


Send for “HOW TO PLAY BASKET 
BALL” by Ed. Wachter, Harvard 
i! Coach. 


Bathe REE! 


Time 





nego eo Mafee _ 
pckiay fo rs 


oe THE BULL—A piece of board 
eighteen inches square, nine nails anda 
dozen old rubber jar rings are all the ma- 
terials needed for this game. Drive the nails 
into the board six inches apart and mark 
each one with a value—S, 10, 25, 50, 100. 
Hang the board on the wall about waist 
high; draw a line about six feet away, from 
which each player throws. Each player has 
as many throws as there are rings, and his 
score is the sum of the numbers he succeeds 
in ringing. The centre nail marked 100 is 
called the “bull.” 
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TROUSERS PRESS—Many hot hours 
with a flatiron or many trips to the 
tailor can be avoided by the handy boy who 
makes this trousers press, explained in the 
accompanying drawings. A is the upper | 
part of the press, B, the lower. C is an| 
enlargement of one of the four crosspieces. 
Dimensions are suggested, but need not be 
followed exactly. The screws or nails that 
secure the crosspieces to the main pieces 
should not be ioned to protrude through. 
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72" b 6st bogs 
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As many as four pairs of 
trousers can be pressed at 
one time with this device. 
Lay out the trousers per- 
fectly smooth and flat on 
board A with what re- 
an’ mains of the old creases 
} "4 to either side. Let the seams in 
| \, the sides of the legs come one 
above the other. Put board B on 
top of the pile with the opening 
over the seams of the trousers. 
Dampen the trousers slightly 
along the edges where the creases 
are to be. Press the boards tightly 
together by means of screw bolts 
with wing nuts or thumbscrews, 
inserted through the holes in the ends of the 
crosspieces and tightened to the limit. Leave 
the trousers in the press at least as long as 
overnight. 









































RADIO SUGGESTION—If the use of 
the jack marked ‘‘detector”’ or “‘phones’’ 
in a multi-tube set results in fair volume, but 
there is no increase in volume when other 
jacks are used, the contact springs of the 
jacks should be adjusted and contact points 
cleaned. Usually after considerable use the 
contact springs on the outside of the two or 
more composing a jack are bent apart so that 
contact is not made between little raised 
points on the flat parts of the springs. 


Te. Departed Eater 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass., answers in- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


What finer 








heavy 


} — how to save nearly 

one-half on this welcome 
gift. Go to your grocer; buy one 
large or three small packages of 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour which 
entitles you to buy a griddle for 
$1.69. If your grocer can’t supply 





pancake griddle 


lil 





the griddle with the pancake 
flour, mail us $1.69 with his 
name and address, as well as 
your own, and griddle will be 
sent you postpaid. Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Company, Minne- 
apolis, U. S. A, 


Pillsburys Pancake Flour 


Madeby the millers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour 








Dedicated to the 
Great American Builder 


Play time with LINCOLN LOGS is 
an appeal to the child’s best instincts 
—these life like miniature logs invite 
the imagination to create new things— 
they radiate an atmosphere of “home.” 


“The Child builds the House 
The House builds the Child” 


Both boys and girls from 4 to 14 enjoy 
seeing complete Cabins, Churches, 
Forts, Doll Houses, Rustic Furniture 
created by their own hands—they never 
tire of this unbreakable, lasting Christ- 
mas Gift. 








quiries from subscribers about the contents of these pages. 








LINCOLN LOGS Play things that 
America.” Our Design Book shows how to build “Lincoln’s Log 


Cabin” “Valley Forge” “The Log Meeting House” “Forest Ranger’s 
Home” and many other buildings of Log Construction. 





geod sits 


typify “The Spirit of 


TRIPLE SET of 165 logs, 2 roofs, $ 
chimney & Design Book, delivered . 

DOUBLE SET of 107 logs, roof, $2 
chimney & Design Book, delivered . 

SINGLE SET, 50 logs, roof, and $] 
Design Book, delivered. . . . . + 4 P 
The more logs a child has, the more things he can build 

SEE YOUR DEALER OR MAIL COUPON 

AT ONCE TO AVOID DELAY 


Pet eses esse sess essessesee 


JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc. 








| 
Room 170, 234 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. # 
Please mail at once, postage prepaid: Sing! i 
Triple Sets of Double le 8 

O 165 logs at $3 0 Sets $2 0 Sets $1 4 
Enclosed $...... for logs specified above. It is §& 
understood that you will refund money if for § 
any reason I should return them after 5 days. 1‘ 
| 

| 

a 

| 

i 





Name 
Street or R. F. D. 
City State. 
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IV 


GIFTS THAT ARE 
SURE TO PLEASE 


For Sister 


Colgate’s Florient Gift 
Box—A russet-and-gold- 
colored compact holds 
softest face powder. A 
bottle of Florient Perfume 
completes a charming gift 


box, $1.50 


For Aunt 


Colgate’s Toilet Waters— 
Many and delightful are the 
uses for Colgate’s Toilet 
Waters, and many and: de- 
lighted will be the smiles 
that greet them. 50c and $1 


For Brother 


Colgate’s Combined 
Comforts—Refreshing 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap, 
soothing Talc and necessary 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 
They should have a place 
on every Christmas list. 75c 


For Little Sister 


Colgate’s Miniature Per- 
fumes—Let some little girl 
discover on Christmas morn- 
ing that she is the proud pos- 
sessor of perfume “just like 


mother’s”. 25c 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





GIFTS FOR 
ALL THE FAMILY 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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For Mother 


Colgate’s Perfumes—Per- 
fume will always be the gift 
of gifts. You may choose 
Florient or Cashmere Bou- 
quet and be sure that your 


gift will please. $1 and $1.50 


For Grandmother 


Colgate’s Cashmere Bou- 
quet Soap—Exquisitely 
perfumed—famous for 
matchless purity and good- 
ness. To think of a gift 
soap is to think of Cash- 
mere Bouquet. 70c a box 


For Grandfather 


Rapid-Shave Cream and 
Ribbon Dental Cream— 
Isn’t it well to anticipate 
everyday needs when select- 
ing Christmas gifts? These 
suggestions will multiply 
Christmas cheer. 


35c and 25c 
Colgate’s Florient Gift Box—A box 
of face powder, a slim compact, and, 
for the final dainty dash of fragrance, 
a bottle of Florient Perfume, $2 
For Father : 


THE PLEASURE OF A COLGATE 
GIFT WILL LIVE IN MEMORY 
LONG AFTER LESS USEFUL — 
GIFTS ARE FORGOTTEN 


a chuckle of 


You can see these beautiful gifts at your favorite 
store. Colgate & Co. does not sell by mail. 


Colgate’s Men’s Gift Box— 
Coleo Soap, Rapid-Shave 
Cream and Lilac Imperial 
Toilet Water. A distinctly 
masculine affair that will bring 


satisfaction, $1.50 














